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Restored 
(Joel 2 : 25) 


By Bessie Q. Jordan 


S there one grief thou'still dost feel, 
Despite forgiving grace,—- 
The past, dost ask what hand may heal, 
Or aught of it replace ? 
The many years which might have been 
In God's blest service spent, 
Were made the prey to hosts of sin 
On thy destruction bent? 


The years the “locust ” hath consumed— 
Leaving a naked waste 

Where holy graces should have bloomed, 
Within thy life’s soil vased ; 

The years the * canker-worm?’ destroyed 
By poisoning their roots, 

Making them but a menace,—void 
Of ail Love’s richest fruits ? 


And where the “‘caterpillar’s’’ sting 
Hath left its seal of blight 

Upon the years of Life’s one spring— 
So promise-full to sight ? 

And where the “ palmeér-worm ” hath been, 
With base, insatiate greed 

Robbing all years of all their green,— 
Years ruined, dead indeed ? 


List ye! The long-armed grace of God 
Can reach down to the seed,— 

And root and tree and branch and bud 
To fullest fruitage lead ! 

Thou hast no past, for God declares 
There is no life beside 

That which with him the sinner shares, 
When by him justified. 


“I will remember them no more,” 
Thus God’s forgetfulness 

Doth unto us those years restore, 
Cleansed of their sinfulness. 

New-born we enter Life’s to-day, 
Nor other time have we 

Beyond the present—either way— 
Throughout eternity ! 


Civilization with Power 

Civilization makes our earthly life easier. But 
ease of life does not make character. Neither does 
hardship of life. Character that has in it stuff dura- 
ble enough to meet eternal tests comes only from Jesus 
Christ... In these days when the hopes and convic- 
tions of many, even of many Christians, have been 
sadly shaken or confused by the tragic world-war, it 
is well to. remember a word spoken by Henry W. 
Frost : ‘* While it is always true that Christianity civ- 
ilizes, it is never true that civilization Christianizes.’’ 
Civilization had in numberless ways been making the 
world an easier, more comfortable place to live in ; 
but civilization cannot contribute one iota to the moral 
character of men. So, when the pressure grew great 
enough, civilization collapsed. It can permanently 
neither reform nor transform the world. But Chris- 
tianity, in its final phase of the personal presence of 
its Founder as King, will bring in the civilization for 
which‘ the world longs. 
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Going to School 

_ It is a blessed experience to be treated with rank 
injustice. That is, it ought to be blessed ; and it 
may. be, every time. It offers us an opportunity to 
go to ‘school and learn things that might never be 
learned in any other way. Pastor Stockmayer has 


said ; ‘Our self-life tells us that others should act 


with respect to, and consideration of, us, It is true 
there may be a great want of justice and righteous- 
ness in others, but that is not our affair, The most 
tender consideration, or the most unpardonable in- 
considerateness, is, in the hand of our God, equally 
helpful to our education. And even when, to all ap- 
pearance, something comes directly from the Devil, 
yet to them that love God all must work together for 
good, working together for our development in the 
image of Christ.’’ It is all a part of our going to 
school. And when our school lessons are not to our 
liking, that does not mean that they could ‘safely be 


< 


dropped out. The lessons that we like least we are 
likely to need most. 
a 


Neighbors 

‘*Near’’ is getting to have a new meaning. A 
neighbor is one who dwells nigh, or near us. The 
president of a Neighborhood Club of a small suburb 
in Pennsylvania, in introducing the speaker of the 
evening at a well-attended meeting, explained that 
this Neighborhood Club was interested in anything 
affecting the welfare of the neighbors of its members ; 
and so he took pleasure in calling upon the Rev. 
Charles Ernest Scott to address the club on the subject 
of present-day conditions in China. That Neighbor- 
hood Clul has the right idea of neighborliness, China 
is nigh us. So is every other part of this world to-day. 
Everything in modern civilization makes for nighness. 
But not everything makes for neighborliness. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who showed as never before what 
it is to be a neighbor, alone can make us true neigh- 
bors to the whole world. Every one in the world is 
near to His heart, and therefore near and dear to the 
hearts of those in whom Christ reigns. 


x 
A Worry Cure 


There is a sure antidote to worry. And worry 
of any sort and under any circumstances is sin, The 
Oriental Missionary Standard puts worry’s cure into 
three words : ‘‘ Faith never worries.’’ This journal, 
which is the organ of the ‘‘Oriental Missionary 
Society’’ and is published in Tokyo, also reminds its 
readers that ‘‘ Faith does not wait to see things; 
faith causes them to be seen.’’ The thing that would 
dispel the anxiety of this moment is just the thing 
that faith can call up. And when we recall that 
faith is just remembering God's faithfulness, there is 
nothing left for worry to feed upon. God himself is 
the sure antidote to worry ; and faith is the human 
payment that secures God as our possession. 
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Not as Beating the Air 


HADOW-BOXING’’ may be a good thing for 
elderly gentlemen of sedentary occupation who 
must have some mild exercise to keep the 

body supple and promote digestion. | But in the seri- 
ous business of life there is nothing quite so disheart- 
ening as to deliver a blow with the intention of having 
it terminate with effect upon some object, and find it 


_ meeting nothing but the surrounding air. That is an 


anti-climax which takes the zest out of that particular 
detail ; and if it becomes a habit it will take hope,, 
buoyancy, and courage out of life. 

And yet to every worker in mankind's great factory, 
every warrior on God's battlefield, that teasing, sick- 
ening, almost prostrating sense of futility comes again 
and again. Just to have a graceful courtesy on the 
street spend itself. without response brings an annoy- 
ing ‘‘ sheepishness '’ to the feeling if not to the face ; 
but to summon all your thought, all your strength, all 
your heart-force, all the best that is in you, and lov- 
ingly launch it against some soul or some situation, 
and then to have you and it fall flat and helpless, the 
goal unreached, your work perhaps not given even the 
poor compliment of earnest rejection, —what a shock it 
brings! And how common it is! Every teacher 
feels it, unless rarely ‘‘fortunate,’’ every reformer, 
every soul who sees a vision or feels a high emotion 
the world has not yet seen or felt. Ezekiel «lets his 
whole soul go abroad'* in poetic and passionate ex- 
hortation for God, and he is unto the people he would 
serve ‘‘as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleas- 
ant voice, and can ptay well on an instrument.’’ The 


preacher, heart on fire with zeal for God and man, 
draws his crowds, and competes with the latest opera 
singer for the popular favor. The philosopher, an- 
nouncing a teaching that he thinks should revolution- 
ize the world’s living, shares for his little moment the 
vaudevilie stage of its attention with some flashy 
‘*best seller."’ Ruskin spends a whole life in pas- 
sionate endeavor for higher things in art and thought 
and act, and feels at its close as if he had been bom- 
barding the vagrant breeze. 

No man can take satisfaction in that... He can not 
even find refuge in ‘‘the joy of the workman.’’ Sup- 
pose it was elegantly, scientifically, artistically done ? 
Suppose it Aad the glorious merit of ‘‘dead earnest- 
ness,’’ the splendor of a whole manhood put into it? 
It was futile, nevertheless 

When that feeling comes upon a worker his first 
step ought to be a candid and severe inquiry whether, 
after all, it is not actually deserved. The results of 
my labor are as if I had been beating the air. Well, 
have I not been? Not every investment is a wise one. 
Not every blow is well aimed. All the salesmanship 
in the world will be futile selling snow-plows in Egypt. 
Has that labor of ours chosen its object wisely, 
studied its situation shrewdly, pursued its campaign 
thoughtfully, aimed its blows skilfully? Instead of 
complaining of God, fate, and the public, ought I not 
to be sending up the prayer, ‘‘God be merciful to me, 
a fool’’ ? Was not my toil like the thrashing arms of 
the windmill ? 

Perhaps we can plead ‘‘not guilty’’ to all that. We 
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did put into our work ‘all the care, thought, human 
wisdom, we could muster, yes, and divine grace ap- 
propriated by faith,—and yet! 

Shall we not remeinber that this sense of futility, of 
expending our all and seeing it dissipate in thin air, 
is the price that every man who ever moved his fel- 
lows upward has often had to pay? And that after he 
died generations have passed before his success ap- 
peared? Atno less cost can the world’s progress 
into light be purchased. It is a part of what we 
might, but will not, call the ‘‘ beneficent lottery of 
life,’’ that a great share of our labor must be tenta- 
tive, partial, fruitless, before the great prizes of ad- 
vance, either by God or man, are won. 

We say that God is the Great Economist. And so 
heis, The hairs of your head are all numbered. Not 
a sparrow falls to the ground without your Father. 
‘Not a worm is cloven in vain."’ But, looked at 
from our side and from the present, God is the great, 
reckless Spender. He has abundance for all sorts of 
‘‘experiments."’ And he uses them. ‘‘Of fifty 
seeds’’ he ‘‘brings but one to bear.’’ So many 
struggling advance guards and pioneers of reform die 
in front of the breastworks before the main army 
sweeps the fort. So many Pole seekers perish on the 
floes before Peary plants his flag on the roof of the 
world. So many wavelets leap up and fall back be- 
fore the tide consumes the shore. So many midnight 
and morning stars of prophecy before the Day Star 
dawns. Of the kingdom sower’s seed, three portions 
produce no crop. But ‘‘in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not’’ ; not ‘‘may,’’ but ‘‘shall.’’ 

For it is not a lottery, God is the great Spender, 
not the great Gamester. There is no chance about it. 
His dice are loaded with his omnipotent will. And 
—what his word and our faith can assure us, if nar- 
row-visioned science cannot prove—there has been 
no waste about it. He is the great Spender, not the 
great Spendthrift. The futility was in our feeling, 
not in the fact. Working under his guidance, we did 
not beat the air. His great machine is not a benefi- 
cent lottery, but a beneficent loom, in which not one 
thread, faithfully placed by the loving hands of those 
who serve him, has ever been lost. For he has not 
left those hands alone. What they placed, He placed. 

The first ice crystals that shot across the water's 
surface were brushed away, but out of their fragments, 
or out of water chilled by their death, the new crys- 





When Shall Self be Considered ? 


I know that a life of service is the only true life, that 
we should spend ourselves for others, and that ‘* He that 
saveth his life shall lose it."’ I was much impressed by 
Mr. Ridgway's statement in the ‘Times of November 14, 
that Christ could not save himself, and by the story of 
the doctor who died for others. But I want to ask if we 
should never take ourselves into consideration at all? 
For instance, a mother who has spent her life for her 
children, —should she go on working for them and theirs 
when she is weak and sick and they are selfish and un- 
thankful ?—AN IOWA READER. 

We should take ‘‘ourselves’’ into consideration 
only when it would be selfish not todo so, A man 
may diligently care for his body because he is selfish, 
Or he may guard his health carefully and refuse to 
accept opportunities for service because he is not 
considering self, but is living his life for God. It is 
not to care for self that a thoughtful mother plans, 
as some mothers do, to take an hour daily for quiet 
communion with God, alone, during which the chil- 
dren are not to interrupt. Other mothers spend 
themselves upon their children in such a way that 
selfishness in the children is encouraged, As these 
children grow, with that selfishness still unchanged, 
then there arises the problem of how far the mother 
shall go in continuing to pour out her life for them. 

Selfless love does not ask whether those that are 
served are worthy of the love or grateful for it. Nor 
does the weakness of body need to affect in any way 
an unstinted service, if that service be pleasing to 
Christ. Christians are those in whom self has been 
crucified : self is dead; Another is living within us. 
To the Christian therefore anything that suggests a 
care for self should have no recognition. 

But it is significant that this death of self does not 
mean that we are to live unto ofhers. ‘‘ He died for 
all, that they that live should no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto Azm who for their sakes died and 
rose again’’ (2 Cor. 5 : 15). 

As we live unto him, we shall get ‘‘self’’ and 
‘‘others"’ into the right perspective. What we do 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 











tals were formed that made winter's granite pavement 
over which the armies marched. The cavalry recon- 
noissance was blown to the winds, or sped on and 
seemed to leave no trace, but the conquering infantry 
swept over the space they had prepared. Savonarola, 
Hus, Wyclif, fail, but they blaze paths for Luther's 
coming. 

And we need not always wait so long or delve so 
deep. The real fruitfulness of some of our seemingly 
most unfruitful labor will appear to our own eyes, and 
not indirectly, if we will only wait long enough—a 
‘*little while.’’ God gives us, again and again, 
blessed present proofs that when we worked with him 
we could not work in vain. These loving admoni- 
tions, these tender influences, this Christian instruc- 
tion into which we put so much thought, care, heart's 
blood,—do we think it all ‘‘slipped like water off a 
duck’s back’’ from the mind of that careless boy? 
That mind and conscienée was not so careless as it 
seemed, Your seed stuck. Five, ten, thirty years 
later the blossom and the fruit appeared. Who told 
you that your harvest would come next week ? 

Yet think, believe, hope as you can, does it some- 
times seem wholly fruitless? Does neither sight nor 
faith, in some given case, reveal any profit? Well, 
if in that case there is and shall be no outward human 
profit, you have not beaten the air. Your blow is 
registered, registered blessedly, registered eternally. 
It is registered in God. You rejoiced his heart. You 
expressed once more his love and goodness, You 
showed him that he had still another son, the image 
so far of the Only Begotten, for you had, like him, 
caused your rain to fall, your sun to shine, upon the 


just and upon the unjust. Your arrow of love foynd | 
the highest, the central, mark of the universe,’ the- 


heart of God. 





for others will never be influenced one whit by self, 
which is crucified; but it will be influenced by our 
Lord's desire in the matter. His will may be that we 
should not continue to serve others as we are doing 
because it is hurting and not helping them. If, while 
we are sure that self is dead, we are still in doubt as 
to our Lord’s will in serving others, let us remember 
the word: ‘‘If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him 
ask of God. . . and it shall be given him,”’ 


ax 
Maltreating the Saloon 


What is the matter with your figures on page 7 of the 
‘Times for January 2, 1915 ? 8,000 X 65 = 5,200,000. When 
I went to school it only made 520000. How times have 


changed !—A DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA READER. 


The Sunday School Times was trying to tell its 
readers what it costs a certain town to support sixty- 
five saloons if each saloon takes in $8,000 a year of 
that town’s money. And the Times unintentionally 
but very unfairly loaded the saloons with a showing 
ten times worse thah it ought to have been in that 
particular calculation. The article in which this mis- 
take occurred, and for which the Times expresses its 
sincere regret, was a strong showing of ‘‘ The Sunday- 
school Against the Saloon,’’ by Earle William Gage 
of Ashville, New York. Mr. Gage himself writes as 
to the error that crept into his copy : 


The author expresses his sincere regret for this error, as 
he feels that the saloon is bad enough without additional 
calculations! He has been made‘ to realize that ‘Times 
readers are close observers, as he has.been: showered with 
letters and cards from many sections, commending the arti- 
cle, but pointing out the error. Many have stated that they 
are working out a similar table for their community, and 
so the writer trusts that good may result from the article. 

“Some Times readers have said that they were unable to 
agree with me, even on the basis of $8,000 per year per 
saloon. To illustrate that my calculation was fair to the 
saloon-keeper, one saloon-keeper of the city under con- 
sideration has advised a friend of mine that his Saturday 
business amounted to. more. than,.$1.500, while ordinary 
weekday sales seldom drop below $800. Another saloon- 
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keeper, located in what we might term a desolate of 
the city, pays $150 per week to the local brewery for beer 
alone. Just calculate what this brings, on a very fair basis 
that $1 worth of wholesale beer becomes $3 worth of beer 
by the glass. Then consider what his wine, whiskey, 
and gin sales amount to! One can readily see that my 
figures were very favorable to the ‘‘ booze"’ interests, as 
any fair-minded saloon-keeper will allow. 


It is interesting to compare the corrected and con- 
servative figure of $520,000 of saloon-revenue with 
the figures noted in Mr. Gage’s article for things more 
worth while, as follows : 


Cost of maintaining the schools...........0000+0++«+++.$300,000 
Cost of maintaining the churches .............s.ss000 200, 000 
Cost of maintaining other benevolent institutions,, 10,000 


GS Be RS sesesees$8§10,000 


The saloon is still ahead, on the wrong side, The 
Times’ error was inexcusable ; but after all would 
$5,000,000 pay for the ruin wrought by $500,000 
worth of liquid hell? 

oe” 


Can One Be Saved and Not Know It? 
Does God save a sinner without his knowing it for a cer- 
tainty during life? In other words, does he give all saved 
persons an evidence that they are saved, or do some have 
to take it on faith without a felt assurance ? 

I am a firm believer in experimental religion ; yet I have 
not had any of it in regard to my salvation, and often am 
fearful that I will ner he saved. IseSatan trying to mis- 
lead me and have me think on account of this lack that I 
will not be saved ?—A PENNSYLVANIA READER. 


A man can be saved without any feeling or ‘‘con- 
sciousnesss’’ of his salvation. That a_ believer is 
without conscious assurance does not change the fact 
of his salvation. For salvation is a gift of God which 
is made possible by the finished work of Christ on the 
cross. It is not changed an iota by the lack of feelings 
in one who has received Christ through faith as. his 
Saviour. 


John wrote his Gospel, as he tells his readers in the © 


last verse of the 20th chapter, ‘‘that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that be- 


lieving ye may have life in his name."’ In his first | 


Epistle (5 : 13) John writes: ‘‘ These things have I 


written unto you, that ye may know that ye have eternal, | 


life, even unto you that believe on the name of the 
Son of God.’’ John wrote his Letter to assure be- 


lievers of the salvation that his Gospel had proclaimed, — 


Evidently the beloved apostle knew that it was possi- 


ble for those who believed on the name of the Son of ' 


God not to énow that they had eternal life. 

This sad lack of assurance need not continue for a 
moment longer in the experience of any believer. 
For the evidence which God has given to all saved 
persons that they are saved zs Ais Word, and no bét- 
ter evidence could be given. ‘‘ He that believeth on 
the Son of God hath the witness in him. . . the wit- 
ness that God hath borne concerning his Son. And 
the witness is this '’—not that we have a “ felt assur- 
ance’’ but—‘‘ that God gave unto us eternal life, and 
this life is in his Son. He that hath the Son hath the 
life’’ (1 John § : 10-12). ‘* He that believeth on the 
Son hath eternal life’’ (John 3 :.36). ‘* 1 know him 
whom I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is 
able to guard that which I have committed unto him 
against that day’’ (2 Tim. 1 : 12). 

Satan delights to suggest future tenses to us when 
the matter of salvation is being considered. Let us 
nail him down to the great present tenses of God's 
Word. The future does indeed hold the great com. 
pletion of our salvation, but that salvation itself is a 
present possession, and God pledges himself to make 
this possession eternally sure. ‘‘ My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me: and I 
give unto them cternal life ; and they shall never per- 
ish, and no one shall snatch them out of my hand” 
(John 10 : 27, 28). 

While God wants us to. know that we are saved,—° 
and we can know it,—it is a moré important truth 
that God knows that we are saved... Paul cried out in 
triumph, ‘‘The firm foundation of God standeth, 
having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are 
his’’ (2 Tim. 2 : 19). 

When the Christian takes at: their face value the 
plain promises that Scripture gives to him who be- 
lieves, and accepts this evidence that God in Christ 
has done what He says, then the Christian has all the 
knowledge he needs that he possesses eternal life. 
Satan will seek to persuade him that some feeling of 
joy in his salvation is his assurance, and that if that 
feeling is lacking, then he has no assurance. But his 
feeling has nothing to do with the trustworthiness of 
God's Word. Let us meet all Satan’s attacks with the 
same sword with which our Lord himself defeated the 
great Enemy : ‘It is written.”’ 
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The Fall of Man as the Babylonian Tablet Gives It | 


The latest word about one of archeology’s 


greatest discoveries 


The month’s archeological review, by Professor 


Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 





HE marvels of Babylonian research, as of Egvp- 
tian research, never end. Creation tablets and 
flood tablets had long been known, but no tab- 

let of the Fall had appeared. It was reserved for an 
American scholar, Professor Langdon, now of Oxford, 

England, and one of the foremost of Sumerian schol- 
ars, to bring to the attention of the world the early 
Babylonian account of the fall of the human race. This 
discovery surpasses in importance George Smith's 
discovery of the deluge tablet, because of the moral 
considerations involved, but will arouse less interest 
because modern curiosity has become fastidious, and 
requires far greater discoveries to arouse it to enthu- 
siasm. The people are getting used to wonders. - 

In June, 1914, Professor Langdon published an 
account of a fragment of a flood tablet from the Nip- 
pur library. In July Dr. Gordon,’ Curator of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, found 
among the thousands of the tablets of the Nippur 
library the remainder of the tablet of which Professor, 
Langdon had just published a fragment. Photographs 
of the new pieces were taken and sent to Oxford. 
When these were translated by Professor. Langdon, 
and the whole inscription put together, the tablet 
proved to be not really a flood tablet, but a fall tablet, 
to which the flood and the events connécted with it 
were appended. ‘These latter seemed to the poet; as 
he saw things, the last and the greatest évents con- 
nected with the fall itself’ An account of the whole 
tablet is now published in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology,—only a preliminary 
account, a brief statement, indeed, which serves as an 
announcement of a forthcoming volume. But Dr; 
Gordon informs me that it is more complete than any- 
thing else yet available. | As soon as there is anything 
additiénal available the’ Times shall have it through 
the kindness of Dr. Gordon. 

Coming now to the poem itself, Professor Langdon 

says: ‘*Only a few lines fail us, and these are not. 
vital to the interpretation.’’ The whole consists of 
**six columns of'slightly more than forty lines éach,”’ 
and can be fully discussed ** only in a volume of some 
length:”’ 

The Paradise of the poem was located, Professor 
Langdon thinks, ‘on the eastern shore of the Persian 
Gulf, - This place was represented as a aradise ‘in 
the land of ‘the Siimerians,”’ as in the Bible account 
there was ‘‘a garden in Eden.’ 

The innocence and peace of the primitive world 
are plainly indicated : 


»** The kite shrieked not, kite-like ; 
‘The lion slew not, 
’ The wolf plucked’ not the lambs, 
The dog approached not the kid in repose.’’ 


Sin and:-sickness did not enter there; no one deceived, . 
no one grew old, no one had headache or sore eyes. 
Into this Paradise sin entered, impiety. sprang: up. < 


In this poem-the account takes the form of a com--: 


plaint-from one of the gods of neglect: ‘‘ Unto’me: 
man enters not.’’ No cause, however, is assigned; ‘the 

story of the manner of the entrance of sin is not told. . 
Only. the consequences are recited and, strange to say, 

the Sumerians do not seem to cotisider the impiety of 
serious importance. ‘‘To their minds the loss of: 
longevity and perfect health constitute the real fall. of 


man."' (This seems, indeed, quite a modern notion; ' 


many people to-day would make hygiene the begin-- 
ning and end of religion; and verily the godless sons 
of men have always felt more concern about the con- 
sequences of sin than about its impiety.) There is. 
mention made of the ‘‘bread and water of eternal 
life,’’ and of the discovery by the race of *‘ decency - 
and indecency.’’ 

The poem now proceeds to what the poet thought 
to be the culmination of the fall, the deluge in the 
days of Noah. The period for the rising of the waters 
corresponds very closely, though not exactly, to the 
same period in the account in Genesis, apparently 
about a month greater than in the Bible. account. 

Of the rescue from the deluge it is said: «* The sons 
of men who were pious, she was not wroth against."" 
... ‘*My king, who was filled with fear, his foot 
alone upon the boat set.’" In the publication..6f the 
first fragment of this tablet,-before the remainder was 
discovered, Professor: Langdon. thought the. cassia 
was represented as the Tree of Life. Now, with the 





A new epoch in Bible archeology is marked by the 
ancient Babylonian tablet that Professor Langdon 
discovered last year during his visit to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. So used to the new wonders 
of archeological discovery has the world become 
that the announcement of this find has not stirred 
Bible students as did the discovery of the famous 
deluge tablet more than forty years ago. This is 
the first Babylonian account dealing with the Fall 
of man that has come to light. As to its bearing on 
the Bible narrative, Dr. Kyle’s conclusions differ 
radically from those of its brilliant discoverer. 








whole poem before him, he says: ‘‘ There is no ques- 
tion here of.the Tree of Life nor of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge; my-previous view on this point was erroneous.’’ 
It is- also to be noted that in this Sumerian account 
certain gods and goddesses are represented as patrons 
of shepherding, agriculture, the crafts, and music. 

The parallels between the Bible and this Sumerian 
account of the fall and its consequences and other 
subsequent history lie on the very surface, and car 
be seen by. any one at all interested in the subject. 

1. Professor Langdon points out that ‘both the 
Sumerian account in this old Eridu version and the 
old) Hebrew account [that in the third chapter of 
Genesis], agree in placing the fall of man at the be- 
ginning of things.’’ 

2. There was a paradise ‘‘2# Sumeria,"’ 
was. ‘‘a garden z# Ecen.”’ 

3. There was a primitive state of innocence among 
men, -and, of harmlessness among beasts. 

4. At the beginning there was perfectness of health, 
and longevity continued for a considerable period 
after the fall. 

5.. In the Sumerian account the entrance of sin is 
first noticed through a complaint-from one of the gods 
of neglect by men; in the Bible the sin of our first 
parents is. followed at. once by dread of God mani- 
fested by their hiding from. the presence of God, —that 
is, alienation in. both accounts. 

6. The culmination of the consequences of the fall 
in the destruction of the antediluvian world by the 
deluge appears in a: different way, but in both ac- 
counts. 

7. There was the saving of the pious, who were 
very few in number... (The Sumerian account inti- 
fhates that there were a few others with the king in 
the boat.) 

8.: In both accounts there are recorded new regula- 
tions for-human life after the flood. 

g. Both accounts tell in. nearly the same order of 
the rise of shepherding, agriculture, the founding of 
cities, the origin of the arts and crafts; but this Su- 
merian ;poem seems to put these developments of 
civilization after the flood,.and,-instead of naming 
individuals as originators, places each step in civiliza- 
tion under the patronage of a god or goddess. . This, 
of course, is in accord with the mythological character 
of the poem. 

Professor Langdon considers the biblical account to 
be drawn from this mythological account of the old 
Sumerians, and he also holds-to the theory that breaks 


as there 


‘up the account in Genesis into fragments attributed to 


various sources; and, as a matter of course, must seek 
to find appropriate sources in various Sumerian ac- 
counts for these different fragments. He thus traces 
to different sources in these Sumerian teachings the 
different. doctrinal views embodied: in the different 
parts of the biblical account when it is broken up into 
fragments and each considered as entirely ssenpeatont 
of the others. 

I do not believe in this fragmentary theory of the 
biblical account. .I do. not believe that the biblical 
account was made up in any such way, and if it had 
been, I do not believe it would be possible so to dis- 





Questions that readers of. The. Sunday School Times 

would like to ask about archeology and its confirmations of 

Bible facts will be gladly received by Dr. Kyle and dis- 
cussed in this department or answered personally. 











criminate the different authors. Some great critics 
are against me in this position, but also some great 
archeologists are with me, and it seems to me that, in 
these questions, the monuments do have the de- 
ciding voice. So I would rather be with those who 
study the monuments than those who study literary 
theories, 

While, then, we all receive with great gratitude 
Professor Langdon’s presentation of facts, I feel con- 
strained to reach quite different conclusions. All this 
Sumerian account looks most to me like a mythologi- 
cal corruption of some such simple story as is related 
in Genesis. I cannot for a moment subscribe to the 
notion that the simple story was derived from the 
florid mythological account. That would be to reverse 
all known processes of the development of myths. 
Stories do not grow out of myths; myths grow out of 
stories, most probably through figures of speech,—a 
metaphor being enlarged into a simile, and that into 
the myth. 

This Sumerian account seems ta me to be, most 
probably, an entirely independent correboration of the 
fall of man, of which we have account in the Bible; 
and thus is a point in the confirmation of its actuality. 
Such a fact would be known to the antediluvian world. 
From the time of the deluge the tradition would go 
off on all lines of migration. Among those believing 
in many gods it would inevitably become mixed up 
with myths, For the purity and simplicity and mono- 
theism of the biblical account I think there is no 
rational way to account except by divine interposition 
through providence and inspiration. Every effect 
must have an adequate cause, and for the abrupt ap- 
pearance of such a pure monotheistic account in the 
presence of the polytheistic and mythological world 
no naturalistic cause is adequate. 

Professor Langdon, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Oct., 1914. 


In View of His Coming 

OUR loins girded about, and your lamps burn- 
ing’’ (Luke 12 : 35). The long, flowing 
robes of the Orient in Christ’s day, as now, 
are for leisure and comfort ; for work, for the journey, 
for any emergency, they must be tucked up and 
belted so as to leave the feet perfectly unhampered. 
Thus ‘‘girded’’ a man is ready for any immediate 
activity. ‘The Oriental lamp,—really only a bit of 
wick projecting from a bowl of oil and giving a 
smoky, flickering taper light, and not for general illu- 
mination, like the lights in our homes and our streets, 
—the Oriental lamp, I say, was rather a light for the 
feet or for the hand for some immediate service. So 
‘the loins girded’’ and ‘‘the lamps_ burning,’’ 
means readiness for instant response. This is the 
one pre-eminent, great lesson for us concerning the 
coming of our Lord. The little white schoolhouse by 
the wood of my early teaching days -had over the 
blackboard the motto, ‘‘ semper paratus,’’ ‘* always 
ready,’’ It was the lesson for every pupil every day. 
So it is the pre-eminent lesson for us all every day 
concerning His coming. It would be dreadful to dis- 

cuss his coming and not be ready. 


Queens of the South 

HE Queen of Sheba, whom our Lord calls the 
Queen of the South, and Candace, Queen of Ethi- 
opia, are two of the most interesting characters of 
the ancient world, and not the less interesting because of 
the mystery which hangs over them and the lands 
over which they ruled. Some have thought these 
lands to be identical, and the general opinion is that 
they were both to the south; either the southern part 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula or the northeastern part of 
Africa, or both. Everything which possibly throws 
light upon the civilization which these queens repre- 

sented must ever excite the interest of Bible students. 
From the same region of northeastern Africa, as- 
sociated with the names of these queens, Mr. McIver 
brought, some years since, a beautiful bronze bowl 
showing a native queen, supposed to be of Candace's 
line, sitting in state under a.palm-tree, while her 
maids bring great bowls of fresh milk, as is the cus- 
tom of honor still in the same region, The work on 
this bowl is creditable art-wotk. Now Mr. Mclver, 
in further excavations, and Professor Garstang at 
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Meroe, also in Nubia, and the same supposed terri- 
tory of those ancient queens, have found pottery 
’ which places the makers of it among the finest potters 
of the world. The finds represent a period extend- 
ing from about two centuries B. C. to three centuries 
A. D., thus covering the interesting period from 
which Candace comes. 


Where China Learned to Make Pottery 


HE romances of archeology are as striking as the 
the romances of detective work. In fact, arche- 
ological discovery is. a kind of detective work. 

Professor Sayce gives in the leading article of Ancient 
Egypt, Part 1V, a most surpiising discussion of the 
Nubian pottery mentioned in the preceding article, 
together with beautiful reproductions of the designs. 
He describes the specimens found as ‘‘ some of the 
most beautiful pottery ever ruade,"’ and compares it 
favorably with some of the delicate products of China. 

Now comes out one of those romances of archeology 
which are its fascination, In his Chinese studies 
Professor Sayce finds clear evidence, both material 
and documentary, that there was an expedition from 
China to the northeast coast of Africa, between A. D. 
1 and A, D, 6, which broughi back to China speci- 
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mens of this beautiful Nubian ware. Of course the 
Chinese imitated it, as they imitate everything that 
pleases their fancy. From the imitation of this won- 
derfully thin and delicate Nubian ware came some of 
the finest of the Chinese pottery. Thus we may go to 
the famed art-work of China to study the work of the 
potters of Queen Candace. If it is art, and not sci- 
ence, that marks the highest qualities of material 
civilization, it gives our modern pride and self-com- 
placency something of a jolt to find the models of 
some of the best of Chinese art in the realm of Queen 
Candace in northeast Africa, But what we lose at 
this point we gain at a much more important point : 
here is another indication added to the many that are 
appearing that the Bible in its various parts was not 
the product of an uncultured age which must be 
adapted to the refinement of the modern world, This 
is the age of invention, that was the age of art, and 
art spells more refinement than invention. The ad- 
vantage which the culture of this age enjoys is the 
moral quality which the Bible has given to it, and 
not its great advancement in material comforts. 

Professor A. H, Sayce, Ancient Egypt, Part IV, 1914, 
PP. 145-147. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





A Welsh Boy Who Wouldn’t be a Minister 


The three calls of a modern Samuel 





By Belle M. Brain gue See SEER 





The last thing that Sam Higginbottom wanted to do was to be a minister or a mis- 

sionary. When he got to India the missionary work that he determined not to do 

was to care for the lepers. The story of God’s calls to him and how he answered is 
one of the romances of modern missionary biography. 


HEN Sam Higginbottom was sixteen, two ladies 
gave him a Bible. Through it he heard God 
calling him. 

‘The boy had a Bible—so hdd every member of 
the family in that godly farmhouse in Wales—but he 
had never read it. He was not a Christian then. 
But this gift-Bible must not be so treated. Soin the 
next eighteen months he went through it several 
times from cover to cover. 

As he read, the power of God gripped his heart. 
Being a Christian, he saw, meant going the whole 
way—not half-way and stop. Full surrender was 
the price. A Christian must not choose for himself ; 
God must choose for him. 

Here was the hitch. Ministers and missionaries 
had never appealed to this boy. He did not like 
ministers at all. It was the last profession he would 
have chosen. Yet if he was to be a Christian he 
must do whatever Gad wanted him to do, and daily 
the conviction grew that God wanted him to be either a 
minister or a missionary ready to go to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. It cost the young Welshman a 
struggle, but at last he yielded to God. When God 
said, ‘‘ Be my minister,’’ he answered, ‘‘ Yes, Lord, 
I will.’’ 

There were obstacles in the way. He cared little 
for study. So at twelve he left school—*‘ kicked .up 
his heels'’ (to use his own expression)}—and went to 
work on his father’s farm. The work appealed to 
him. It was life in the open and he loved the ani- 
mals, especially the calves and the ponies. But the 
new revelation from God meani that he must have an 
education. Where was he to get it? There was no 
school in Wales to which a boy of his age could go, 
So his thought turned to Mount Hermon, the school 
in America that Mr. Moody had opened for boys. 
His half-brother, the Rev. David Baines-Griffiths, 
had been there, and Sam felt that it was just what he 
needed. He besought his father to help him to go. 
His father refused ; what need had he for more edu- 
cation ? 

Just as this decision was reached, his brother came 
home, bringing with him bis American wife. On 
Sunday he was to preach at Colwyn Bay, a great cen- 
ter for coaching trips and not far from the farm. The 
teams of the farmers were in great demand, especially 
on Sunday, but Farmer Higginbottom’s horses never 
went out on that day. They were not even allowed to 
leave the barn,—but this Sunday he broke his rule. 

**Sam,"’ he said, much to the boy's surprise, ‘‘if 
you'll hitch up, I'll take you and your mother te hear 
your brother preach.”’ 

During the service the young preacher gave vivid 
pictures of Mount Hermon and the missionary work 
that centered there. Sam's eager heart was full. On 
the way home he talked much of the school and how 


he longed to goto it. When they came to a steep 
hill the boy got out. As he walked beside the horses 
he could hear his mother pleading with his father to 
let him go. 

At last, to his intense delight, his father called to 
him and said, ‘* Well, Sam, if you really want to go, 
we’ ll have to let you.’’ 

Nine days later he was on the way. On August 109, 
1894, he landed in Boston, and in September entered 
Mount Hermon, the goal of all his hopes. 

Four years at Mount Hermon ; two at Amherst ; two 
at Princeton (he ‘‘swapped boats in mid-stream '’)}— 
what next? Three years in the seminary, then some 
foreign field, Higginbottom thought. India ow, 
God said. 

Never was a man more amazed. It came so unex- 
pectedly. ‘*One evening in the Y. M. C. A, at Tren- 
ton, N. J.,’" he says, ‘‘I met a man I had never seen 
before, a man I did not know existed, —Henry Forman 
of India. Another man introduced us, Mr. W. W. 
Fry, secretary of the Y. M. C. A. Next morning I 
rode on the street car with Henry Forman, and be- 
tween Trenton and Lawrenceville (distance, five or six 
miles ; time, about twenty minutes) he so convinced 
me of the needs and my ability to meet them that I 
agreed to go to India at once, if the Presbyterian 
Board would send me without theological training.’’ 

There was some doubt about it, but a letter to 
Robert E. Speer brought a reply that settled the 
question. Not long after (July 8, 1903), the Welsh 
farmer's lad sailed for India, where, beside his other 
work, he is doing a work in agriculture that the world 
is watching with very keen interest. 

In India God has given Sam Higginbottom a double 
work to do. When he landed, one of the strange 
sights that met his eyes was a man that put up his 
hands and cried, ‘‘ Baksheesh, baksheesh, sahib/’’ 


(«A gift, a gift, sir!’’) From the condition of his- 


hands it was apparent that the man was a leper. Hor- 
rified, Sam Higginbottom ran away. 

‘«I suppose you know,” said one of the mission- 
aries to him at the mission prayer-meeting not long 
after, ‘‘that the new men are expected to look after 
the Blind Asylum and the Leper Asylum ?’’ 

‘*No, I don’t,’” he replied, adding in his heart, 
**Not I."’ 

‘*Have you got your nerve with you ?"’ Dr, Ewing 
asked a few days after. 

‘« Yes, I guess so,’’ was the reply. 

‘«You'll need it,’’ continued the doctor. 
going out to the Leper Asylum to-day.”’ 

They went on bicycles, and when he saw the col- 
lection of broken-down mud-huts filled with poor 
creatures in all stages of the loathsome disease, Sam 
Higginbottom’s nerve failed him, and he made up 
his mind to vefwse to do this work that had been as- 
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signed him, It did not matter so much about the 
huts. They could be repaired. But the poor crea- 
tures in them—there was no help for them. 


- As they were leaving the place, Sam Higginbottom 


turned to take what he was determined should be his 
last look at it. Lying on the ground under a tree he 
noticed a leper in the last stages. His hands were 
partly gone and his feet festering sores. -He-was cov- 
ered with flies, which he had neither ambition nor 
strength to drive from him, It was a sickening sight, 
and Sam Higginbottom’s soul was filled with loathing. 
Then God spoke to him. 

‘* As I looked,’’ he says, ‘1 suddenly remembered 
that this man was my brother—that inside that re- 
pulsive body was a spirit that would live forever, a 
soul for whom my Master died. Who was I that I 
should refuse him help? When I went back I agreed 
to accept the oversight of the Leper Asylum.’’ 

Now, in place of the broken-down huts, there are 
neat homes and new buildings, a children's home 
and a chapel. Instead of five Christians, more than 
half out of a total of over three hundred lepers have 
named the name of Christ. ‘: This Leper Asylum is 
my avocation,’’ says the man who has brought about 
these changes. ‘‘I suppose if I were at home I should 
play golf. In India I play leper. When I am tired 
and need recreation I go out to the Leper Asylum. It 
is the happiest place I know. I always come back 
rested,’’ 


Scuenectapy, N., Y. 
or 
Helping to Lighten Europe’s Woe 


** | DOUBT if such a spectacle of absolute helpless- 
ness of a nation has ever before been presented 
in history,’’ was.the word of Mr. E. B, Rob- 

inette, who has just returned from a trip through 

Belgium as a representative of the Philadelphia Bel- 

gian Relief Committee, and has given a graphic and 

detailed report concerning the conditions there. This 
report strikingly confirms the picture given by Mr. 

Theodore Waters, Secretary of The Christian Herald, 

who has visited several of the European countries to 

plan for the administering of, The Christian Herald 

Relief Fund for the Widows and Orphans of the War, 

a fund that embraces all the countries in which suffer- 

ing has been caused. Readers of The Sunday School 

Times have shared in this work of relief, and will be 

glad to learn how effectively the funds are being 

placed just where the relief is needed. The word 
from the fields of suffering brings also an intense cry 
for more help from America, the land of blessing. 

One of Mr, Waters’ first tasks was the purchasing 
of a cargo of flour, tea, rice, wheat, etc., costing 
$40,000, taking it into Belgium, and seeing it fed 
directly to the hungry people. Those who have con- 
tributed to The Christian Herald Widows and Orphans 
Fund will be interested to know that it was part of the 
first American food to be given to the Belgians, 

The work of getting the food to its destination, and 
its distribution among the Belgians, has been suc- 
cessful in large part because of the efficient service of 
the American Minister, Brand Whitlock. Co-opera- 
ting with him in the administration of The Christian 
Herald Fund is the Rev. Kennedy Anet, General Sec- 
retary of the Christian Missionary Movement in Bel- 
gium. Part of a letter (translated) written by Mr. 
Anet from Brussels, November 24, suggests a little of 
the need of his people, and their feeling toward 
Americans who are helping to meet the need. 


I wish to express... the deep emotion I have experi- 
enced in learning through Mr, Waters the great feeling of 
generosity of the Christians of the United States in behalf 
of our Belgian people, millions and millions of whom are 
in the most desperate misery. 

My wife found the other day a lady whose dress did not 


show her poverty, and who offered to sell her some pota-. 


toes. She was a lawyer’s wife, and became a peddler to 
supply the needs of her large family. The day before yes- 
terday I saw a young man, sick-looking, crying newspapers, 
few of which he could sell. I engaged in conversation with 
him, and found that he was.a traveling salesman of a very 
important concern, and the firm had to dismiss him on 
account of the lack of business, ‘ 

But poverty in Brussels is nothing in comparison with what 
exists in the country and the industrial towns. There is 
lack of bread and of money to buy it with, even if there 
should be any. ... 

The little that I have said is enough to make you real- 
ize the gratitude that I feel toward the Christians of the 
United States. I wish to express this gratitude, not only 
in my own name, but in the names of all my colleagues 
anc our churches, and nobody will contradict me if I say 
in the names of all our people. God bless the Christians 
of the United States for their charity. Allow me to tell 


(Continued on page 79) 
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A Young Business Woman Hears Billy Sunday 


A frank statement of impressions, after hurrying to the tabermacle from the business 
office one Saturday noon, and then after trying it again on a Sabbath morning 





HAT did I expect as I approached the taber- 
nacle on Saturday afternoon to get my first 
glimpse of the man who was being given head- 

lines in all the daily papers? I scarcely knew. I 
had heard so much commendation of him, and so 
much criticism,—and somehow it seemed easier to 
listen and join in the criticism than to obey always 
the Golden Rule. So I went, I must confess, chiefly 
out of curiosity: a feeling that I wanted to see for 


’ myself this man who runs around the platform like a 
' tiger, who jumps over the pulpit, who rips off his coat, 


and who is absolutely fearless when denouncing sin. 
I wanted to be able to say, ‘‘ Oh, yes, I've been there, 
and he’s great. He's a whole show in himself, and 
you must see him."’ 

And I left—how? As I went toward home, I just 
hoped and hoped that I would be spared giving my 
opinion of him—for I couldn't. Somehow! could 
not but couple it with an indoor circus 1 had seen 
several weeks before : the large wooden structure, the 
bareness of the building, the sawdust-covered earth, the 
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announced the opening hymn of the service. Then 
announcements, collection, a hymn by the choir, and 
then the sermon ! 

‘* Where there is no vision the people perish." 
Billy made you understand pretty quick that this is a 
living, present day truth, and that his is an up-to- 
the-minute gospel ; he made you know and feel and 
see that it’s his vision that keeps him preaching. 

I sat as one spellbound as he traced down through 
history the cities that had lost their vision, the great 
things that had been done because of the vision the 
individual had had. The broad knowledge of the 
man, revealed by his illustrations from history, from 
medicine, from travel, was astounding. His power to 
sway his hearers is indescribable. With a story that 
touched and thrilled his hearers with its simplicity 
and beauty, he told of how Mrs. Helen Gould Shep- 
ard one afternoon, after visiting the sick and poor in 
New York's slums and ministering to them, had felt 
a touch on her skirt, and looking down saw a pale, 
ragged little child of about five, who clung to her 


and asked, ‘‘ Are you Jesus’ wife?’’ With a swirl of 
his body, a rush forward, a shot fired from his 
clenched fist, he shouted, ‘* How many of you have 
ever been taken for members of Jesus’ family ?'’ 
‘**Do you believe in modern evangelism?’ I was 
asked the other day,’’ said Mr. Sunday. ‘* Modern 
evangelism? Whatis it? My evangelism is as old 
as Jesus Christ ; as old as the Cross of Calvary ; as 
old as the Crown ; as old as the Nails that pierced 
the Hands,’’—and then followed a vivid, beauti- 
ful expression of his vision, his love of Christ, his evan- 
gelism. ‘‘I preach the way I do because my heart 
and soul are in it,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I have a vision 
to lift Christians to a higher level and to save lost 
souls, and when I fail to be stirred and thrilled at a 
soul coming down the aisle to acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour, I'll say good by, and pick up 
my Bible and be gone.’’ At this, he grabbed his 
Bibie and darted down the steps leading from the 
platform. Was he going to close in this abrupt 
fashion? Oh, no, we could not let him go; he must 


row after row of humanity, the senseless, 
silly applause that interrupted so fre- 
quently, the tin cake-pan collection 
plates, the jest about women removing 
their hats. Fakirs swarmed around you 
as you approached the tabernacle, be- 
sieging you with pennants,’ rag - time 
songs, biographies and celluloid buttons 
of Billy Sunday, cheapening for me the 
man and his message. Try as I would, 
I could mot feel reverent. ‘No, it was 
nothing but ashow! But I,—who was 


' I to criticize a movement that had worked 


such marvelous wonders in other cities, 
tid ‘that had °so completely won over 


’ persons who by education’ and ‘cit¢um-" 
stances knew how to judge and therefore 


had the privilege of judging? Yes, I 
must go again, because I knew it was 
I and not the movement that was at 
fault. I would give it another chance to 
redeem itself ! 

I left that day tired in body and mind, 
for the strain of trying to satisfy my curi- 
osity to see every movement and hear 
every word had been great,—so great in- 
deed that all that remained with me of 
the sermon was the statement, ‘‘God 
never wears out, like an old shoe or an 
automobile.’’ 

Two other things made vivid impres- 
sions : 

The music. I can never forget the 
thrill that ran through me as I closed 
my eyes and rested while Mr. Rode- 
heaver played on his trombone the beau- 
tiful ‘*Rosary.’’ (And yet, I argued, 
what did the ‘‘ Rosary’’ have to do with 
an evangelistic meeting ?) 

And I can see yet the smile that 
radiated the face of a deeply wrinkled 
old woman near me as she listenéd to 
the clear, strong, whole-hearted singing 
—in chorus with the congregation—of a 
young woman. next to her, as the hymn 
‘*Let a Little Sunshine in’’ rang out 
over the building. 


If Mr, Sunday and I are ever at our 
best it will be on Sunday morning, I 
thought. And it was with a prayer on 
my lips that I might see and feel the 


’ might of the Power behind the move- 


ment, that at nine-thirty on a perfect 
Sabbath morning I opened one of the 
rear doors of the tabernacle, and entered, 
alone. The place was more than two- 
thirds filled, and the expectant congre- 
gation was singing,—singing, without 
accompaniment, hymns that we all know 
without books and that mean so much 
to us. 

Until quarter past ten we sang, and 
then Billy came! Instantly applause rang 
out, but it was hushed as Mr. Rodeheaver 








Some of the Activities of Philadelphia’s Campaign 





Thousands of home prayer-meetings are held twice a week through- 
out the city from ten till ten-thirty A.M. 


It is planned to turn these prayer-meetings into permanent Bible 
classes at the end of the campaign. In Des Moines there were more 
Bible classes after the campaign was over than there had been prayer- 
meetings during the campaign. 


One of Mr. Sunday’s outside-the-tabernacle meetings will be held 
in the Eastern Penitentiary, ‘The well-known Christian warden, ** Bob’’ 
McKenty, who cares for his fifteen hundred inmates almost as a father 
would for his children, was delighted when Mr, Sunday asked for. the 
privilege of going to the penitentiary before a request to conduct a 
service had been sent to him, 


In the tabernacle, at two and at seven P.M. each day except Mon- 
day, the great meetings that hold the center of the interest are led by 
Mr. Sunday, with Chorister Rodeheaver’s effective co-operation. On 
each Sunday three meetings are held, at ten in the morning and at two 
and seven, 


Mr. Sunday’s first real entrance into the exclusive social circles of 
Philadelphia was at a reception-prayer-meeting on Thursday, January 
21, at the home of Mr. and Mrs, A. J.-Drexel-Biddle. Mr. Biddle is 
the organizer and leader of the Drexel-Biddle Bible Class movement, 
and one of Philadelphia’s social leaders, The six hundred men and 
womew that gathered to hear Mr. Sunday represented the social, pro- 
fessional, and financial leadership of the city to such a degree that the 
newspapers said that no society function in years had gathered together 
such a distinguished group. They were surprised and impressed and 
finally won completely by a Billy Sunday who was without slang or fiery 
denunciation, who was cultured and polished in his words and actions, 
and above all was intensely and consumingly earnest in presenting the 
gain of a life lived for Christ over against that lived for riches. 


Hundreds of business women and girls meet at two down-town 
centers from eleven to two for five-cent lunches, and to attend half-hour 
meetings led by Miss Frances Miller and Miss Florence Kinney. The 
lunches, which would cost the girls several times the nominai charge, 
are prepared and served by groups of women from the Philadelphia 
churches, At these meetings arrangements are made to have the girls 
come to the tabernacle meetings, where a special section is reserved for 
them every night during the campaign (except in the exclusively men’s 
meetings). 


Before the campaign is over there will be scarcely a factory or work- 
shop or car-barn or large store that will not have been included in the 
meetings led by some member of the Sunday party. Mr. and Mrs, 
Sunday, Dr. Emmet, the Rev. Mr. Welsh, Mr. and Mrs. Stover, Mrs. 
Asher, Jack Cardiff, Mr. Rodeheaver, and other assistants lead at these 
meetings. These meetings are recruiting centers for attendants at the 
tabernacle meetings. And a usual result is to have immediate decisions 
for Christ from the men and women who attend these shop-meetings. 


At the close of the afternoon tabernacle meetings on each week- 
day Miss Grace Saxe conducts the large, popular Bible class. At 4.30 
P.M., on four afternoons, Miss Saxe and Miss Lamont conduct bible 
classes at different places, designed especially for school-teachers. 


The High School girls are cared for in special afternoon meetings 
at 2.30, conducted by Miss Fetteroff and Mrs, Stover. 


Later in the afternoon boys’-and girls’ meetings are led by Miss 
Gamlin in churches near the school buildings. 


Tficluding the evening meeting on Friday, January 22, the reported 
number of those who have gone up the sawdust trail at the tabernacle 
and taken their stand tor Christ is 7,244. 








——S 


come back. And come back he did, with 
a broad grin, and then a Sunday smile ! 
And how the audience laughed! Peal 
after peal of laughter shook the great 
tabernacle, and people relaxed after the 
tenseness of the last few minutes, 

Does he use slang? Yes; but he 
doesn't use words that you have to make 
a mental memorandum of, and figure 
out how to spell them, and determine to 
look them up first thing when you get 
home, and thus lose the whole point the 
preacher is trying to make. Billy Sun- 
day's just talking to you. He's doing 
everything in his power to set you on 
fire, and to make you love and honor 
and serve that same Saviour ‘‘who 
twenty-nine years ago lifted my sin- 
blackened soul out of the gutter.’’ 

For ten more minutes he preached ; 
then suddenly he stood still, his eyes 
closed ; he folded his hands, and we 
knew he was praying. I wanted to watch 
him, but I couldn’t. I had a vision, — 
avision of the Cross. This was holy 
ground. God was moving in this build- 
ing as surely as the sun was beaming its 
glories outside. I must bow my head. 
I must join with God's messenger as he 
prayed for every soul in the building, even 
for the man with his eye glued to the 
knothole outside trying to catch a glimpse 
of the interior ; for the millionaire with 
his feet tucked under his mahogany table 
with his servants to wait on him ; for the 
man struggling to keep his family of six 
or eight on two dollars a day ; for this 
group of newspaper men down here re- 
porting this meeting. ‘And, O' God, 
bless the editors, bless the little printer's 
devil, the stenographers in the office, 
the typesetters. May the newsboy on the 
corner who calls out the paper catch a 
vision of thee from the glaring head- 
lines. O God, bless them all!’’... 

A break. I opened my eyes. His 
were open, too. He was crying out, 
‘*How many of you out there want me to 
pray for a bigger vision for you?’’ Hun- 
dreds of hands were up all over the 
building, many waving handkerchiefs. 
And then he pleaded again with God, he 
told him about all those people out there 
who wanted a bigger vision. He thanked 
God for what He had done during the 
past week. He asked for physical strength 
for the coming weeks. He asked that 
Philadelphia might be shaken as never 
before. ‘*O God, give Philadelphia a 
vision ! All for Jesus’ sake.’’ 

He had ceased. I scarcely dared breathe 
or move: this was hallowed ground ; I 
had been in the presence of a mighty in- 
strument of God, and my heart sang. 

CamDEN, N. J. 
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Teacher-Training Questions 


Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association, 


OREGON.—I should like to get in touch with 
whosoever has — of the teacher-training 
course. I have studied, but I did not take ex- 
aminations because I did not study regularly 
and lost the connection of the lessons, 1 should 
like to begin over again, and when I have had 
sufficient time to study to have a exami- 
nation questions.—W. M. A. 


HERE are two ways by which to get in 
touch with the leaders in teacher-train- 
ing. You may write to the Sunday- 

school board of your denomination and re- 
ceive full instructions for taking the course 
of study, or you may write to the Oregon 
State Sunday School Association, §20 Abing- 
ton Building, Portland, for information and 
guidance. 

You may take the work as an individual 
student if you are unable to take the studies 
with a training class. In that event the ex- 
amination questions will be sent to your 
pastor. You will write the answers in his 
presence, The pastor will send your an- 
swers to the officers from whom the questions 
were received, and grades will be credited 
to you toward the certificate or diploma. 





I have become deeply interested in foreign 
missions, and am eager to bring the subject to 
my Sunday-school class as helpfully as possible. 
Will you advise me what books to read or 
study ? 


OUR question touches a very real need 
in the work of the Sunday - school 
teacher. The purpose of teaching 

should be the making and developing of 
earnest Christians who shall share in the 
world-wide work of the Church of Christ. 
Our pupils must grasp the facts and enter 
into the spirit of the great missionary enter- 
prise. It should be the ambition of every 
Sunday-school to have at least one repre- 
sentative in the foreign field, and have every 
member interested in the extension of the 
kingdom in all lands, This work must be 
done in large measure by the teacher. 

The Sunday-school teacher must havé not 
only missionary information, but also know)- 
edge of the best methods of imparting this 
information and spirit to pupils in all grades. 


‘* Missionary Methods for the Sunday 
School,” by George H, Trull (The Sunday 
School ‘Times Co.,50 cents), is rich in practical 


suggestions for the teaching of missions. This 
book forms part of the Advanced Standard 
Teacher-training Course. It would be de- 
sirable to study the text for official examina- 
tion, and receive credit from your denomina- 
tion or the State Sunday School Assccziation. 


Will you explain to me the purpose of the 
city training school, and how it is conducted. 
It seems to me that something of that kind is 
needed in our city. 


R. FRANKLIN McELFRESH, Super- 
intendent of the Teacher-training De- 
ment of the International Sunday 

School Association, gives these four aims as 
the purposes of such a school : 

1. To fit teachers of training classes for 
special duties in their own churches. 

2. To present the most efficient plans of 
organization and methods of management to 
superintendents and officers. 

3. ‘Yo place the most practical methods of 
teaching approved by modern education, so 
far as they apply to the Sunday-school, within 
the reach of the teachers. 

4.°To provide special training for the 
teachers of each department of the Sunday- 
school. 

There are different methods of organiza- 
tion. In some cities a council is formed 
composed of one or more representatives 
from the Sunday-schools of the city, and 
from this body an executive committee of 
five or seven members, The council outlines 
the plans, selects a dean and faculty, and 
determines the courses of study and text- 
books. In Pittsburgh, seven training schools, 
with a total enrolment of five hundred 
students, are conducted under the direc- 








tion of the Pittsburgh Graded Union. 
other cities the schoo 
executive committee of the County Sunday 
School Association. 

The instructors are the most competent 
that are available. A small fee is usvally 


In 
are conducted by the 


charged to meet ‘necessary © ses, The 
meetings are held one evening a week. 
After opening worship, the first period is 
devoted toa lecture on the Bible or some 
other subject of general interest. This is 
followed by a sectional period in which in- 
struction is given to ed officers and 
teachers, and in some schools a section of an 
approved First Standard Teacher-training 
course is taught, Usually about thirty weeks 
of study completes a year’s work. Examina- 
tions are given, and certificates of recogni- 
tion are awarded those who meet the re- 
quirements of the school, 


Home Department Questions 
Discussed by Charles E. Schenck 


Secretary of the Home Department Committee 
of the Illinois Sunday School Association 


Do you know of any Sunday-school quarter- 
lies published for the Home Departinent that 
are u ominational to be used in union 
service ? 

HE Home Department lesson quarterlies 

ublished by the David C, Cook Pub- 

ishing Co., Elgin, Ill., and the W. A. 

Wilde Co., Boston, are undenominational, 
Both are excellent. 





Please state briefiv just what Home Depart- 
ment members’ duties are. 


O STUDY the Sunday-school lesson 
each week for at least half an‘hour, 
‘Each member is free to’ study at the 
time and in thé way le’ finds most con- 
venient, 

When a lesson has been studied to indi- 
cate the fact on the record envelope. 

To make an offering (if so disposed) weekly 
or quarterly, and make a record of it on the 
envelope. 

To have the récord envelope ready for the 
Visitor at the end of the end of the quarter. 





Is there not something an enterprising Home 
Department could undertake in addition to its 
regular routine work ? 


HE Home Department of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Mrs. C. M. Kenyon, super- 

intendent, does a great deal of welfare work, 
From a copy of their weekly church bulletin 
the following report for the Conference year 
is taken: Number of Home Department 
members enrolled, 156; number of un- 
churched people ministered to, 6,000 ; copies 
of Bibles and Gospels given, 300; five girls 
have been placed in suitable schools; two 
girls reclaimed and placed in homes; two 
men reunited to families after years of 
estrangement; money raised and_ used, 
$386.10. This remarkable Home Depart- 
ment does beneficent work in the anti-tuber- 
culosis camp, the Old Ladies’ Home, the 
city charityshospital, in the almshouse and 
other institutions, 





Iam to speak ata township convention on 
“Why a «school have a Home 

t.°° suggest 
reasons? 

ERE are a dozen admirable points by 
Charles D. Meigs, State Home De- 
partment Superintendent of Indiana : 

1. It honors God’s Word, and thus com- 
mands his blessing. 

2.. It increases attendance at the main 
school. 

3. It almost always increases the revenue. 

4. It advertises the church and school. 

5. It discovers and develops latent talent. 

6. It often leads to family worship. 

7. It makes God’s Word an open book in 
the home. 

8. It often reclaims a backslider. 

9. It often discovers and relieves human 
suffering. 

ro. It often shortens and brightens the 
day for a weary “‘ shut-in.” 


Will you a few 





11, It makes ‘* assistant pastors ’’ of the 
Visitors. 

12. It saves a school from being a ‘* back 
number.” 


1s a live Home Department likely to lessen 
the attendance of the Sunday-school of which 
it is a part? 

XPERIENCE proves that it is not. On 
the contrary, it usually increases at- 
tendance. By giving a school a wider 

influence it draws attention to it, and creates 
new interest in it. Naturally some who reg- 
ularly study the lessons at home are likely to 

me so interested that they may con- 


clude to go to the main school, where they 
may get the benefit of the teaching and dis- 
cussions, Moreover, some special occasion 


—Rally Day, for instance—usually induces 
some Home Department members to ‘‘ grad- 
uate’’ into the main school, One reason 
why the Home Department has not had 
greater growth-than it apparently has had is 
the fact that many members have joined or- 

anized adult classes. This also proves that 
t does not reduce Sunday-school attendance, 
but tends to increase it. 


For Those Doing Graded Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


KENTUCKY.—In connection with our work 
the little c in our church and com- 
munity we have many weekdays when 
we play pe and sing. Sometimes the 
mothers of the children are with us, too. We 
need one or two good books for this purpose in 
addition to the books we use on Sunday.— 
E. 


J. E. ; 
- A SK your kindergartner friend or go to 
the public kindergarten and look over’ 


their books, 
to use the games and songs with whith the 
children are already familiar. ‘* Kinder- 
garten Chimes’? by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(revised and enlarged ; Oliver Ditson Co., 
$1.50), is a very popular book. ‘Children’s 
Old and New Singing Games,’’ by Mari R. 
Hofer (A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, 50 cents) 
and ‘Stories in Song,’’? by Emerson and 
Brown (Oliver Ditson Co., $1; paper, 75 
cents) are all good and greatly loved by the 
children, 


* Can you give me a Cradle Roll Song, and 
one for mothers’ meetings ?—J. N. C. 

HERE are a number of Cradle Roll 
songs scattered through song-books, 
but two that are in leaflet form are 

‘© A Song for the Cradle Roll,’’ by Margaret 
Coote Brown, and ‘* God Bless Our Cradle 
Roll,’’ by the same writer, These leaflets 
are five cents each, and can be secured from 
Miss Margaret Coote Brown, 436 Oak Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y, Should you desire them by 
the quantity they are fifty cents a dozen, and 
$3 per hundred. 

The first verse of the first song could be 
used as a Cradle Roll Song when a new 
name is added to the Roll. The second 
verse could have an additional use, in that it 
could be used in the regular sessions of the 
school as a little welcome song. Thechorus 
would adapt itself also to use in the class, 
when neither of the verses were sung, as a 
part of the regular fellowship service, even 
though no new name is added to the Roll. 
The chorus is as follows: 





* A glad new song for the Cradle Roll ; 
Oh, a song for the baby smal! ; 
A song for the home and the parents so dear ; 
May God's love bless all, bless all.’’ 


The second song adapts itself only for use 
when the new name is added. Presumabi 
the mother. would be present; at least, of 
effort should be made always to have some 
member of the family present the name, thus 


| linking the home and the class together. 


A third song, which is a great favorite 
with teachers and mothers, is ** Cradle Roll 
Song,’’ by F. S. Knowlton. It is found in 
the Sunday School Leaflet Series published 
by the Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago 
(price, § cents). There is but one verse 
that could be sung by the whole depart- 
ment. The prayer that follows could be 
sung by the superintendent and teachers. 


It is ofteh an advantage |’ 





The music is reverential, and it should be 
sung in that manner. ‘The words of the 
prayer are : 


‘“* Heavenly Father, teach and guide him, 
cae oe a ‘ 
Like the Christ-child, heap tite ever 
Helpful, loving, Strong and free."’ 

A very beautiful song for mothers’-meet- 
ings is one:that was gotten out by the Na- 
tional Co of. Mothers in 1908, and is 
called ‘* Mother’s Hymn,’’ The words are 
by Cornelia Shipman, and are an adaptation 
of the thought expressed in one of Froebel’s 
hymns. e first verse is as follows : 


** Come, let us live with our children, 
sives that are noble and true, 
Letting the love of the Father 
Shine forth in all that we do. 
Sent in his infinite wisdom, 
That we may teach them aright, 
Ours for to-day, we must guide them, 
Unto the heavenly light.’’ 


The music is by Helen Grinnell Mears, and 
the hymn is printed in pamphlet form and 
published by Joseph Stern & Co., 102 West 
38th Street, New York City. ‘The price is 
ten cents per copy. 





NEw JERSEY. —At our last teachers’ -meeting 
the subject of praver was under discussion. We 
feel the need of helping our pupils in the vari- 
ous grades on this subject in both.a general and 
a personal way. We have divided our teachers 
into committees on this subject and it falls to 
me to secure for the next meeting, information 
about forms of Grace at méals, . Is there such 
a book of prayers?—N. B. ‘I’. y 

OUR method of approaching'this study 
is admirable and it is fine ‘to have the 
teachers preparing themselves’ on the 

entire subject, You may find help from a 
little book called ‘*Table Graces for Daily 
Use,, Special Days anid Special Occasions * 
(M, ‘EF. Munson, 77 Bible House, New York, 
25 cents paper, 50 cents cloth). 


% 
Adult Class Questions 
Discussed by W..C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Adult Department 


DELAWARE.—I am the teacher of an adult 
Bible class, and have been appointed chairman 
of the membership committee, whose aim is to 
bring o in and hold them, especially in 
the Senior school. We do not find it so difficult 
to keep the young children, nor the middle-aged, 
but the Intermediate classes who have been 
graduates into the main school are the problems 
confronting us.—R..E. D. 
you difficulty is a teen age or secondary 

division problem. The secondary di- 

vision covers the years from thirteen 
to twenty. Great success is being achieved 
in this division through the organization of 
classes, thus beginning to throw respone 
sibility upon the classes themselves. The 
plans for organizing teen-age classes: in the 
secondary division are given in the Interna- 
tional Secondary Division Leaflets 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. You can procure them by writing to 
the office of your State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. May I also call attention to three 
books which would be very valuable to you : 
**The Boy and the Sunday School ”’ ( Associ- 
ation Press, $1) and ** ‘The Sunday School 
and the Teens’’ (Association Press, $1), 
both by John L, Alexander ; also *¢ The Girl 
in Her Teens’? (The Sunday School Times 
Co., 50 cents net), by Margaret. Slattery. You 
will find these books of inestimable value to 
you in planning for your teen-age boys and 


girls, 





I have a class of young ladies who do not 
in the lesson discussion. What 
an be done to get them to talk? 

ISMISS the class and listen. You will 
discover that after dismissal they are 
all willing to talk. Analyze the situ- 

ation, and you will find at least the begin- 
ning of the solution of the particular and 
dificult problem which your question pre- 
sents. It may help you some to suggest a 
few of the things you will learn from their 
conversation after class dismissal. 

3, They all enjoy absolute freedom. 


(Continued on page 76\ 


For- 


























LFSSON FOR FEB. 14 (1 Sam. 1 : 24-28; chap. 3) 
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LESSON 7. FEBRUARY 14. SAMUEL CALLED TO BE A PROPHET 
I Samuel I : 24-28; chapter 3. Commit 3 : 8, 9 
Golden Text: Speak, Jehovah; for thy servant heareth.—1 Samuel 3 : 9 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


GOOD start does not necessarily ruin a boy’s life. 

A People sometimes talk as though it did. Did you 

ever hear it suggested that ‘* ministers’ sons and 

deacons’ daughters” usually go to the bad,—they 

may turn out well, but the odds are against them? 
What do you members of this class think about it ? 

Within the last ten years two magazines—The 
Nineteenth Century in Englaud, and Munsey’s in 
America—have let in the light on this devil's lie. 
Bishop Weildon, Canon of Westminster Abbey, ex- 
amined the parentage of every person whose name 
occurred in the sixty-six volumes of the Dictionary of 
National Biography [of Great Britain] since the 
Reformation, Of2,130 men and women distinguished 
for marked services to their nation, whose fathers 
were either doctors, lawyers, or ministers, 350 were 
the children of doctors, 510 the children of lawyers, 
and 1,270 the children of ministers. Bishop Weill- 
don states: ‘*The superiority has been one not of 
numbers only but of —— From clerical homes 
have sprung sons more vm oye and a larger 
number of more distinguished sons, than from the 
homes of any secular profession.” ‘Thus the minis- 
ters’ children in Great Britain have outnumbered by 
almost fifty percent in notable national service the 
children of the two honorable professions of law and 
medicine combined. 

For America, D. O. S. Lowell’s study of the census 
showed that one in every 221 men of special distinc- 
tion ought to be a minister's son, if these sons bore 
their full share. But ‘‘ Who’s Who in America,” in- 
stead of including the 51 ministers’ sons thus called 
fer, recorded 898, or nearly eighteen times as many 
as tlle normal proportion. While there was only one 

aminister’s son to 221 of male population, nearly one 
in 12 sons of ministers had risen to special distinction. 
The ministerial family stock of less than half of one 
percent of the total population gained eight percent 
of the honors. 

As The Sunday School Times said some years ago, 
in commenting on these facts, they correct the 
‘*senseless notion that Christian training makes it 
harder than usual to live a decent life. People do not 
go to the bad because they have early been introduced 

_ to the good.” 

We start to-day studying the life of one who had 
something of the advantages of the home training of 
a minister’s son. It gives all parents something to 
think about. 


@ur Background Material 

We find this character, Samuel (as shown by Dr. 
Thomas, I, a), (1) guiding God’s people through,a 
crisis, (2) establishing the kingdom, (3) influencing 
the king. Memorize this outline of Samuel's life. 

Give the class all that Dr. Thomas (Section I) so 
clearly states on the two books of Samuel. And make 
very clear the situation as it was in Israel, as de- 
scribed in Dr. Thomas’ Surroundings (II, b). 

Remembering that the history of Israel is divided 
into three parts, Theocracy (Joshua, Judges, Ruth), 
Monarchy (the Samuels, Kings, Chronicles), Captivity 
(Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther), note that with 1 Samuel 
Israel’s history passes from the great period of The 
ecracy into the great period of Monarchy. 

How many in the class read the book of 1 Samuel 
through last week ? Get their brief impressions. 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles in this 
issue. Bold-face letters at the end of certain paragraphs in those 
: articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

T-ll the class, or draw out from them, the story of 
the first three chapters of 1 Samuel. Bring out the 
touches of human nature in such cases as 1 : 8, 13-15, 
26; 2: 8, 19; and then the simple naturalness of the 
lesson story in chapter 3. 

If God would give Hannah a man child, the mother 
would give her son to be out-and-out for God. 
Have parents’ pledges to God concerning giving God 
their children always been kept? Pledges made 
when a child lay at death’s door, if only God would 
restore the child to health? Pledges made when the 
children have been brought and consecrated to God 
in baptism? When we rob God of a child, we rob 
the child of God. The boy’s name was a beautiful 
one: ‘* Asked of God.” hat sort of a world would 
this be if all children were first asked of God, and 
then given to God? 

Hannah kept her pledge. Modern Oriental sup€r- 
stitions in connection with the unworthy dedicating 
of children are described by Dr. Mackie (a). Notice 
the striking point made by Dr. Griffith Thomas (III, 


[The portion of the text indicated by the International Lesson 
Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
x Sam. 3 : 1-13, 19, 20.] 

t And the child Samuel ministered unto Jehovah before 
Eli. And the word of Jehovah was ' precious in those days ; 
there was no? frequent vision. 2 And it came to pass at that 
time, when Eli was laid down in his place (now his eyes had 

n to wax dim, so that he could not see), 3 and the lamp 
of was not yet gone out, and Samuel was laid down 
sleep, in the temple of Jehovah, where the ark of God was ; 
that Jehovah ied Samuel : and he said, Heream I. 5 An 
he ran unto Eli, and said, Here am I: for thou me. 
And he said, I called not; lie down again, And he went and 
lay down, 6 And Jehovah yet n, Samuel. And 
Samuel arose and went to Eli, and said, Here am I ; for thou 
calledst me. And he answered, I called not, my son; lie 
down again. 7 Now Samuel did not yet know Jehovah, 
neither was the word of Jehovah yet revealed unto him. 8 
And Jehovah called Samuel again the third time. And he 
arose and went to Eli, and said, Here am I ; for thou calledst 
me. And Eli perceived that Jehovah had called the child. 
9 Therefore Eli said unto Samuel, Go, lie down: and it shall 
be, if he call thee, that thou shalt say, Speak, Jehovah ; for 
thy servant heareth, So Samuel went and lay down in his 


lace. 

rf 1o And Jehovah came, and stood, and called as at other 
times, Samuel, Samuel. Then Samuel said, Speak ; for thy 
servant heareth, 11 And Jehovah said to Samuel, Behold, 
will do a thing in Israel, at which both the ears of every one 
that heareth it shall tingle. 12 In that day I will perform 
against Eli all that I have spoken concerning his house, from 
the beginning even unto the end. 13 For I have told him that 
I will judge his house for ever, for the iniquity which he knew, 
because his sons did bring a curse upon themselves, and he 
restrained them not... . 

19 And Samuel grew, and Jehovah was with him, and did 
let none of his words fall to the ground. 20 And all Israel 
from Dan even to Beer-sheba knew that Samuel was estab- 
lished to be a prophet of Jehovah. 

10Or, rare *% Heb. widely spread. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


s 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


These references are usually to paragraphs in lesson articles in 
this issue, indicated by bold-face letters. ‘ 
1:24.—Is anything known of the father? (Thomas, 
III, d.) How old was Samuel when he was taken to 
the house of Jehovah? (Thomas, III, d; Patterson, a.) 
Where was Shiloh ? (Thomas, II, c ; Lesson Scenes.) 

Verse 25.—Who was Eli? (Thomas, III, f.) 

3:1.—-What was the age of Samuel at this time? 
(Thomas, III, h; Patterson, a.) Why is it especially 
stated that Jéhovah’s word was precious? What is meant 
by ‘‘ there was no frequent vision ? (Thomas, III, g.) 

Verse 3.—What was the ‘‘lamp of God’’? (Thomas, 
IIT, h. 

dems 6.— Why does Eli call him ** my son’’ ? (Thomas, 
III, h.) 

Verse 7.—Was it because of his youth that Samuel did 
not ‘‘*know’’ Jehovah? (Thomas, III], h; Ridgway, b; 
How would ‘‘the word of Jehovah ’’ be revealed to him ? 
(Thomas, III, h, i; Patterson, d.) 

Verse 10.—Was Jehovah visible the last time ? (Thomas, 
III, i.) 

Verse 11.—What ‘‘thing’’ did Jehovah do in Israel? 
(Thomas, III, h; 1 Sam. 2 : 27-36.) 

Verse 12.——What had been predicted against the house 
of Eli? (Thomas, III, h, 1 Sam, 2: 27-36.) 

Verse 17.—What is meant by ‘‘ God do so to thee and 
more also’’? (Thomas, III, j.) 

Verse 18.—How could Eli be submissive to this judg- 
ment ? (Thomas, III, j.) 

Verse 20.—How did Israel know that Samuel was a 
prophet? (Thomas, III, k.) 








e) that she recognized (1: 24) that the sin even of that 
little child needed to be atoned for by blood; and 
Miss Patterson’s (b) comment on this foreshadowing 
of Jesus’ atonement for our sins. 

amuel grew: and that was a wonderfully good 
thing todo. If the class doubts it, give them some 
of the proof that Mr. Ridgway (e) and Pucker’s teacher 
present (a-b). They will remember the green apple, 

Then came the miraculous personal conversation 
with God. God began amazingly early in his super- 
natural dealings with this coming prophet. But the 
boy’s parents had given God a chance still earlier ; 
and the boy himself had been giving God a chance. 
There are five ways in whiclr God’s calls may be 
known to-day, Miss Patterson (d) tells us, 

God had a message for Samuel, in the interests of 
the whole people of Israel, concerning a terrible pen- 
alty that was about to strike the family of Eli. Eli 
himself had first. been told of this (2: 27-36). The 
sins of Eli's sons were flagrant and outrageous: they 
are described in 2 : 12-17, 22-25. Eli had remonstrated 
with them; was /e now to blame ? 

Yes;-a father is to blame if the life of a child is 
permanently a failure.. Let us be in no doubt as to 







this. The parent is responsible for the children’s 
life: and the ee has the resources of an omnipo- 
tent God to draw upon in prayer. 

The other side of this truth is that it is the chil- 
dren’s duty to ‘‘ make the past a success,""—that is, 
make their parents’ lives a success by their own lives. 

Moreover, Eli had broken a statute of God in this 
matter of his sons’ sin. See how plain the law is in 
Deuteronomy 17: 12; 21 : 18-21. It was Eli’s duty 
to have his sons executed. ‘I'he safety of the people 
of God demanded this. Eli would not accept this 
duty ; God then took it into his own hands. Minis- 
ters’ sons cam go wrong. So can the sons of Chris- 
tian parents. 

Contrast the swift and complete obedience of the 
boy Samuel with the disobedience of Eli’s sons in 
sins of commission, and with Eli himself in the sin of 
omission. It is better to come to the Lord late in 
life than never to come at all; but it is so much _ bet- 
ter still to come at the beginning of life. Tell the 
story of the horse who returned to the farmer at the 
end of the day (Round Table, b). Then tell the story 
of Sam Higginbottom (page 68). See what theclass 
thinks of the seven-word motto, for a boy’s room, 
that Mr. Ridgway (e) recommends. If any one in 
the class thinks that a life completely given to God 
is liable to mean the throwing away of a career, tell 
the story of Manley’s wasted life (Round Table, e). 
The Golden Text is shown by Dr. Thomas (IV, 1) to 
give in three points the secret of Samuel’s life. 


The Truth That Is Golden 

The life of out-and-out consecration to God.is an 
undefeatab/e life. Itis kept absolutely from failure. 
Jehovah * did let none of his [Samuel's] words [as a 
prophet] fall to the ground.” ‘That same Jehovah 
**is able to guard you from stumbling ” (Jude 24). 

The life of out-and-out consecration to God is an 
unconcealable life, ‘All Israel from Dan eveu to 
Beer-sheba knew that Samuel was established to be 
a prophet of Jehovah” (3 : 20). The life radiant with 
the fulness of Him who is Light cannot be hid. 

The life of out-and-out consecration to God is a life 
of constant companionship. ‘Jehovah appeared 
again... for Jehovah revealed himself to Samuel” 
(3: 21). ‘*Lo, I am with you always” (Matt. 28: 20). 

To answer the call of God means to enter upon a 
life that cannot be defeated, a life that cannot be 
concealed, a life that cannot be lonely. 


Teaching Points 

The grateful mother first made a gift with her boy (1 : 24), 
and then she made a gift of her boy (1 : 28). It is always 
a safe risk to go as far as we can with the Lord, 

If some of you fathers are afraid to say much to your 
boys about religion, for fear they would think it is ‘* sissy,’’ 
whose fault is that? What impressions of religion are 
they getting from their fathers? It is a ‘*safe bet’’ that 
Billy Sunday’s boys don’t think religion is ‘ sissy.’’ 

The conversation between Jehovah and the boy Samuel 
was wholly supernatural, Don’t try to explain it away by 
any sort of natural psychology. Samuel did not ‘‘ medi- 
tate’’ that prophecy out for himself. God spoke to him. 


The man who has failed through resisting God’s will 
need not add further failure by rebelling against God‘s 
punishment, Eli’s acceptance of judgment is to his credit. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Did Elkanah do right cr wrong in having two wives ? 
Did it make for joy or sorrow in his home? 

How could Eli, a man under the condemnation of God, 
speak for God in granting Hannah’s petition? (1 : 17.) 

Is it a practical possibility for us to-day to rejoice as ex- 
ultantly in God, habitually through life, as did Hannah in 
her song ? (Chap. 2.) 


Why is God so severe with sin ? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 

The Death of Eli and His Sons (1 Sam. 4: 1-18). 

ited the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 

interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 

tions are for the members’ own preparation. | 
It is a terrible thing when the enemies of God's peo- 

ple can any to themselves, ‘‘Be strong, and quit 
yourselves like men, and fight,”—and then goin and 
fight to wiz/ Itisaterrible thing when a holy casket, 
made at God’s direction, and so awful in its meaning 
that once when a man carelessly touched it he died, 
is nevertheless zmpfotent before God's enemies and is 
captured by them. Next week's lesson tells us how 
these things happened. 


Could Israel have possibly won this battle? How? 

Find the Bible passage that prophesied what happens 
in this lesson. 

Read the book of 1 Samuel through this week. 

What did the name Ebenezer later mean to Israel ? 








—————————— 
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Mastering the 
By the Rev. Professor 


W. H. Griffith Thomas 






Whole Lesson 





O-DAY is noteworthy for its many methods of 
communication. They extend from speech, the 
simplest and oldest, up to wireless telegraphy 

and aeroplanes. But still greater is the question 
whether can communicate with man and man 
with God. ‘The story of Samuel is an illustration and 

oof of the possibility and certainty of Divine com- 
munication. 


I. The Book of Samuel 


Let us take a look at the two books of Samuel as a 
whole. Originally they were one book, and undi- 
vided, the present division dating only from a printed 
Bible of 1516. The title does not imply pathership, 
but, like Joshua, etc., the prominent character. It 
shows Samuel as God's instrument, guiding the peo- 

le through a crisis, establishing the sagiion. and 
at Wom the king who waschosen. Even our Sec- 
ond Samuel suggests all through the influence of the 
prophet. OF 
he two ks cover a peric2 of about one hundred 
and twenty-five years, perhaps B.C. 1140 to 1015, 
opening with Samuel’s birth, and closing with the 
reign of the king anointed by him. A general divis- 
ion of the two books consists of three parts : (1) the 
history of Samuel (1 Sam, 1 to 7); (2) the history of 
Saul (1 Sam. 8 to31) ; (3) tne history of David (2Sam. 
1 to 24). 

A A detailed analysis gives seven parts: (1) 
Samuel (1 Sam. 1 to 7); (2) Saul (1 Sam. 8 to 15) ; (3) 
David's rise (1 Sam. 16 to 31); (4) David's reign over 
— (2 Sam. 1 to 4); (5) David's reign over the en- 

ire nation (2 Sam. § to 10) ; (6) David's fall (2 Sam. 
11 to 20); (7) appendix (2Sam. 21 to 24). A still 
fuller analysis, very useful for study, will be found in 
Kirkpatrick’s volumes on Samuelin ‘‘ The Cambridge 
Bible” (Putnam, 75 cents each, net). 


Il. Surroundings of the Lesson 

The historical situation should be carefully noted. 
The old system had completely failed; and very soon 
this is seen in the death of Eli, the overwhelming of 
his family, and the capture of the ark. The failure 
was due to lack of faithfulness to the covenant, and 
the way was open for a great reformation and a new 
departure, Underthe theocracy, Israel had reached a 
condition of individualism and anarchy (Judg. 17: 6; 
21:25). Politically, the time had come for govern- 
ment by a theocrati¢ monarchy limited by the Mosaic 
Law ; religiously, the tabernacle and then the tem- 
ple constituted the center of epee: with the —— 
asanew agency. The object of the monarchy was, 
if possible, to bring the people back to obedience to 
God, and to restore the kingdom of God on earth. 
Samuel is the instrument of establishing the mon- 
archy, and the story centers round three personages : 
Samuel, whd guided the change ; Saul, the people’s 
king ; and David, God’s king. (b) 

Time.—Dr. W. J. Beecher puts the date as 1160 
B. C.; Dr. W. H. Green, 1171 to 1165; ‘* The Com- 
oe Bible,” 1064 to 1061. Anstey puts Eli at 1162 

» C 


Places.— The home of Samuel’s parents was at 
Ramathaim-zophim (1: 1), or Ramah. The story of 
chapter 3 is at Shiloh, where the tabernacle was. 
This was in the tribal territory of Ephraim, and is 
defined exactly in Judges 21: 19. It continued, with 
temporary exceptions, to be the religious center until 
the ark was captured by the Philistines. (c) 


Ill, The Lesson 

The Cry to the Lord (i : 24-28).—The full story is 
told in the earlier verses, and we know nothing more 
of Elkanah except what is found here and in 1 Chron- 
icles 6 : 22-28, 33-38. Samuei’s mts were pious, 
amidst much impiety, and the devotion of the child 
to the service of God indicates very definitely the 
mother’s spiritual attitude. He was to be like a Le- 
vite (Num. 8 : 24, 25; 18: 4) It is thought that 
Samuel was about three years old when he was dedi- 
cated to Jehovah. (d) 

In addition to the bullock which formed the spe- 
cial sacrifice, perhaps the other two bullocks were for 
Elkanah’s annual sacrifice. This seems clear from 
the quantity of flour brought (Num, 15:9). It is 

articularly interesting to observe the fact of sacri- 
Fee involving blood with so young a child; thus show- 
ing that even for childhood the fact of sin had to be 
symbolically emphasized. (e) 

Shiloh means ‘‘ rest” or “* peace,” and possibly al- 
ludes to the “Shiloh” or Peace-giver B greceg « by 
Jacob (Gen. 49: 10). Eli was descended from Itha- 
mar, a younger son of Aaron (t Sam. 14: 3). Aaron 
was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, Eleazar 
(Num. 20 : 25-28), and -the circumstances under 
which the transfer to Ithamar took place are not 
known. The office reverted to the line of Eleazar 
jater on (2 Sam. 8 : 127) The child was to be 


‘* granted” to the Lord, not “lent” for a limited 
time, See Exodus 12: 35, 36. (f) 
The Child of the Lord (3: 1).—The contrast be- 
tween the growth of Samuel and the rarity of the 
divine communications is most striking, and the 
same contrast between good and evil is seen through- 
out the preceding chapter (vs. 11, 12, 17, 18, 25, 26). 
Prophecy had almost me extinct. God’s Word 
was ‘‘rare” (margin) in those days (Isa. 13 : 12), and 
there was no frequent or wide-spread vision God 
(2 Chron. 31 : 5); indeed, since the time of Deborah 
there had been only two prophetic communications 
(1 Sam, 2:1, 27). The ap 9 were still oppressed 
by the Philistines because of their wrong-doing; the 
iesthood had become corrupt, and the pious were 
iving ep A in secret. Meanwhile God was pre- 
paring for a great change. (g) 

The Call of the Lord (vs. 2-9). It is a beautiful 
picture of the child Samuel’s obedience to Eli. The 
place was the tabernacle at Shiloh, called the temple 
inr:g and Psalm 5:7. The time was night, just as 
the lamp was going out, and Samuel was about to 
sleep. This would be the golden candlestick in the 
holy place (Exod, 27: 20, 21). Then came the divine 
voice calling Samuel. The reason why Samuel did 
not recognize God's voice was that he had hitherto had 
no special communication by a personal revelation. 
The alacrity with which he obeys the aged Eli is very 
striking, and it is no wonder that the old man called 
him ‘‘my son,” in view of the disobedience and in- 
difference of his own children, But when Jehovah 
had called Samuel the third time it was clear to Eli 
what had happened. It is generally thought that 
Samuel was about twelve when this took place. (h) 

The Word of the Lord (vs. 10-14). On the next 
occasion there seems to have been a divine visit as 
well as a divine voice, a visible manifestation (v. 10), 
The double call, ‘‘Samuel, Samuel,” is particularly 
interesting, as one of the ten occasions found in 
Scripture, indicating the earnestness and urgency of 
the divine appeal. Then came the revelation of the 
catastrophe (‘‘a thing ’’) about to. be. visited on the 
house of Eli and on Shiloh, according to the word 
already announced (2: 27-36). This terrible result 
was long remembered in Israel (Psa. 78 : 60-64). It 
was mainly due to the weak amiability of Eli, who 
— to have been stricter in his discipline (v. 13). @) 

he Will of the Lord (vs, 15-18).—It was natura 
that Eli should ask what had happened, and diffi- 
cult for the boy Samuel to tell. This was his 
first experience of the work of a prophet, in de- 
claring unwelcome truth (Jer. 15:10; 17: 15-18). 
The solemn oath used by Eli is exactly like that in 
Ruth 1:17. When thus adjured, Samuel told him 
‘every whit,” keeping nothing back. With beauti- 
ful resignation, the old man realized the will of God 
and accepted it, painful though it- would be (v. 18). (j) 

The ay of the Lord (vs. 19-21).— Thereupon 
Samuel resumed his normal life as the servant and 
companion of Eli. God honored him as he grew up 
to manhood (2 : 21-26), and accomplished ail his pre- 
dictions (9: 6). The people soon came to understand 
what Samuel was to v. 20); and after that, Jeho- 
vah appeared again and again to Samuel, and made 
known his will (v. 21). It should be noted that the 
first part of 4: 1 should go with this lesson, and not 
with the succeeding paragraph, which, as we shall 
see, happened several years afterward. (k) 


IV. Central Truths 


Circumstances change ; principles remain. So the 
Golden Text suggests the call of God and the neces- 
sity of heeding it. Let us notice in what respects 
God’s call to boys and girls and young people to-day 
is the same as in the case of Samuel. 


(1.) It was a personal call. So God deals with each 
of us, and not merely in crowds. 

(2.) It was early in life. Thus God says to every 
one, ‘**My son, give me thy heart”; ‘* Remember 
thou thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

(3-) Though supernatural, it came in the midst of 
natural circumstances. So God comes to us along 
the line of ordinary life and duty. 

(4.) It was not recognized at once. Nor do we to- 
day always and necessarily think of certain events 
as constituting a message from God. 

(5.) It was helped -by the old man. So God's ap- 
— to children should be helped by those who 

ave a deep experience of the ways of God. 

(6.) When heard, it was fully accepted. So we are 
to yield ourselves entirely to the will of God. 

(7.) It was faithfully carried out. All his life long 
Samuel was true to this earlycall. This is the secret 
of true living,—not merely conversion, but consecra- 
tion. ‘Daniel continued” (Dan. 1: 21), *‘I con- 
tinue” (Acts 26:22). And thus the Golden Text 
gives the secret of Samuel's entire life: (1) an atti- 
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tude of /istening, ‘‘speak”; (2) an attitude of rever- 
ence, ‘*‘Lord”; (3) an attitude of duty, *‘thy ser- 
vant”; (4) an attitude of obedience, ‘‘heareth.” (i) 


V. Suggestions for Further Study 

1. The Power of a Mother's Prayers. 
in ‘* Expositor’s 
cents net). 

2. God in Relation to Children. See ** From Sam- 
uel to Solomon,” by Dr. Charles S. Robinson (Amerti- 
can Tract Society, /’ ‘*Our Misunderstood Bible,” 
by H. C. Trumbull (The Sunday School Times Co., 
$1 net). ‘Christian Nurture,” by Bushnell (Scrib- 
ners, | net). 

3. The 


See Blaikie 
ible,” 1 Samuel, p. 6 (Doran, 50 


Relation of Adults to Children.—* Eli 
perceived ” (v. 8). eim ance of recognition by 
adults that is at work in young life. 

4. The Phrase,**Here am J."—Found irequenty in 
Old Testament: (1) said by God to man; (2) said by 
man to God; (3) said by man to his fellows. See 
‘*Royal and Loyal,” by Griffith Thomas (Partridge 
& Co., London, abe I5.). 

5. The Emergence of Prophecy.—The most strik- 
ing feature of this period. Although Moses was a 
prophet, yet the striking beginnings date from Samuel 
(Acts 3 : 23, 24). Thenceforward it was a permanent 
influence, as representative of Jehovah. It was 
essential as a protection 8 personal despotism 
on the part of the king. (See Deut. 18: 9-22). ‘I'he 
best book is Beecher’s ‘* The Prophets and the Prom- 
ise” (Crowell, $2 net). 


VI. A Lesson Outline 


Review Section III and observe how the material 
can be analyzed. 


. The Cry to the Lord (1 : 24-28; Luke 1: 13). 

. The Child of the Lord (3 : 1; Prov. 29 : 18). 

. The Call of the Lord (vs. 2-9; Exod. 3 : 4). 

. The Word of the Lord (vs. 10-14; John 2 : 5). 

. The Will of the Lord (vs. 15-18; Rom. 12 : 2). 
The Way of the Lord (vs. 19-21; Psa, 119 : 1, 2). 


Wrycuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 


fhe Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway . 


A Serious Job.— Here am JI; for thou calledst me 
(v. 6). *‘ Here. am I” is the greeting of net gre - 
on-the-spot. Samuel was one of the world's truly 

eat men. What was the boy-secret of him? - He 

ad a mother, The real thing of a mother. A godly, 
sensible mother: and a ‘‘Here am I” boy is the way 
it usually works out. The other day I saw a smart 
woman with a lot of animals she had taught to do 
pretty nearly everything but talk. Isn’t little Samuel 
up at your house as teachable as dog, horse, goose, or 
donkey—yea, as a flea? Be a Hannah, and Satan 
can’t get the boy. It takes infinite love and pains 
to train a little Samuel. Hereis howthings gonowa- 
days : Samuel’s religious training is turned over to 
Miss Faithful in the Sunday-school, and his secular 
training to Miss Anybody in the weekday school. 
Mother, perhaps your hand but lightly touches the 
boy product in formative time. You have no family 
prayers, do you? You exercise no direction in read- 
ing. No intellectual life around the lamp. When 
Samuel gets big enough he does not mind you. The 
reason he does not go to the bad is because of Miss 
Faithful. Children of REAL PARENTS rarely go wrong 
(Ezek. 16 : 44, masculine; 1 Tim. 3: 4). (a) 


The Pri Boy Business.— Now Samuel did not 
yet know Jehovak(v.7). Lots of boys beside Samuel 
know about God, but very few boys know God. In 
order to know God a fellow has to get out into the 
current of life and begin to swim up stream ; and to 
get tired and winded; perhaps the cramp and begin 
to drown ; and to have the Strong Arm come and 
help and save. I never knew a man who knew God 
but that man had come = experiences. Until 
Jacob got into trouble, flying or his life in a savage 
wilderness, and saw the ladder reaching to heaven, 
he only knew God as the God of his father and 
grandfather. Don’t expect boys to be hungry for 
prayer-meetings and prefer the church service to the 
**movies.” Dear me! how many of us men were 
full of religious zeal in our callow youth? We did 
not become useful and of much real in the 
world until we had a revelation of and knew 
him a little bit. Your principal business with your 
little Samuel is not to prune him, not ‘‘to straighten 
him out,” not to ‘‘dress him down,” but to get him to 
know God. We can only know God through his Son 
Jesus Christ (John 17: 1-3 ; Jer. 9 : 23, 24). (b) 


** Indulgent”’ Fathers.—/ wi// aie against Eli 
all that [ have spoken (v.12). THis sacred record, 
and all history for that matter, seems to indicate that 
there is a sure connection between wrong-doing and 
suffering and disaster. ‘That father who is so ‘‘easy” 
that he lets the boys ‘‘run” is inviting catastrophe 
and heart-break, if he does not neck-break. ‘‘It 
seems so strange good old Deacon Stubbs should 
have so much family trouble,” says Mrs. Grundy. In 
our works the most satisfactory apprentices we have 
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are the Irish boys. ‘Sure, Misther Ridgway, if ye’ll 
be afther takin o’ my Patsy I'll warrant ye he'll stick 
to it for the four years if I hov to break his neck.” 
Gaelic hyperbole, to be sure, but the fact is the Irish 
father is the ruler of his household. And most Irish 
boys in Coatesville, New York, Boston, and _else- 
where make good and become useful citizens, When 
your boy goes to the bad it will be your fault, I care 
not who you are. All the bad children in the Bible 
and out of it, from Lot’s family in Sodom down to the 
Blackwells in the Neck have been the fault of the 
parents. Here’s the Scripture for it once more(Prov. 
22:6; Eph. 6: 4; Isa. 54: 13). (c¢) 


and Horses.—He restrained them not (v. 13). 
‘*He restrained them not.” That was one leg of the 
clippers. He guided them not, was no doubt the 
other leg of the tool which —— the cord of their 
lives for them. Try taking out Belle of Brandywine's 
fine colt without restraint or guidance, and see where 
you and the colt will wind up. In those families 
where the parents know God well enough to walk 
with him, talk with him, and consult with him, the 
children do not go to the bad. It is the rarest thing 
in the world for a Quaker or a Dunker’s son to go 
to ruin. It is also rare for a preacher's son to turn 
out a rascal or a bum. Fwy try naming some you 
know or have even heard of. know many, many 
preachers in all denominations. I do not know but 
one preacher’s' son who is a scapegrace, and have 
never known but two such in my life. These were 
drunkards. One reformed before he died ; the other 
probably will. God is so good and careful that he 
wants the sons of all good men good. But the good 
father must be as careful a boy-trainer, and take as 
much pains with his blooded boy, as Bill Bair has 
taken with Belle of Brandywine and will take with 
her colt. (d) 


The Lilies of the Field.— Samuel grew, and Jeho- 
vah was with him(v. 19). Did you ever see these 
seven splendid words hung as a motto upon the wall 
of a boy’s room? Reckon not. Yet do you know of 
any nobler watchword for your boy or anybody’s 
boy? Suppose the little shavers up at your house 
should cease to grow! There is nothing lovelier in 
all this world than little chattering four-year-olds. 
But suppose they should stay four-year-olds in body 
and mind! I was at an exhibition of freaks the 
other day. I was especially interested in the Tom 
Thumbs of the show. Those very little men and 
women, moving around like living dolls. It was a 
. bad entertainment to me, although the freaks seemed 
‘happy enough. I should not want a toy child. I 
have been in those institutions where they have 
child minds in adult bodies, and oh, just the blessed- 
_ ness of merely being allowed to grow! Do you ever 
thank God for /ha?, just ¢hat, for your children? But 
how about arrested soul-growth? No spiritual prog- 
ress. The Lord was with Samuel. Keep the Lord 
with your Samuel and the body will grow, the mind 
. will grew, and the soul will grow. What better 
prayer for children than this (Matt. 6 : 28; Isa. 53: 2; 
1 Pet. 2: 2) ? (e) 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


a 

LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 

partment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

lesson illustration used, and two dollars for the best 

illustration each week. Manuscripts are to reach the ‘Times 

three months in advance of the lesson date. A circular explain- 

ing the acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


For Machinists.— Speak, Jehovah; for thy servant 
heareth (Golden Text). remember seeing some- 
where ‘* Don’ts for machinists.” I have forgotten all 
but this one: ‘* Don’t argue with your boss.” It is 
.& good rule for every shop and office. It is a good 
rule in religion.—From the Rev. E. B. Bagby, Bal- 
timore, Md. (a) 


The Late-comer.—Sfeak, Jehovah: for thy ser- 
vant héeareth (Golden Text). There was once a 
horse that ran away in the morning and did not re- 
turn till the evening. When the master upbraided 
him the horse replied, ‘‘ But here am I returned, safé 
and sowad, You have your horse.” ‘‘True,” an- 
swered the master, ** but my field is unplowed.” Ifa 
man turns to God in old age, God has the man, but 
he has been defrauded of the man’s work. And -the 
man himself has been defrauded worst of all.— From 
The Sunday School Chronicle. Sent by Mrs. M. 
Watts, Herne Hill, London, Eng. The prize for 
this week is awarded to this illustration, (b) 


Listening.— Speak, Jehovah ; for thy servant hear- 
e‘hk (Golden Text). I once heard Dr. Pierson say 
that he called upon a clergyman who was laid on his 
back for six months, The doctor said to his friend, 
* You are a very busy man. It may be that God had 
something to say to you, but you were too busy to 
listen, so God had to lay you on your back, that you 
might hear his voice and receive his message.” és 
he was leaving the house it struck Dr. Pierson that 
he himself was a very busy man, and did not give 
much time to listening for the voice of God. So he 
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determined to practise what he had preached. ‘‘And 
from that time,” said he, ‘‘I have sat at the close of 
each day for an hour in the quiet of my study. Not 
to speak to God, but to listen to what has to say 
to me, and to lay the day’s life and work open to the 
gaze of God."—Sent by the Rev. W. Hetherington, 
Addiscomb, Surrey, Eng. (c) 


God’s Silence, or Ours Ce oa oy omy ; for “9 
servant heareth (Golden Text). t. Dan Crawford, 
speaking at Upper Holloway Baptist Church, said, 
‘** At last we came to a river. I felt rather jaded, and 
dumped down on an old felled tree, felled by the big 
grass-fires; I was leaning back when I heard a na- 
i wl at my left elbow, ‘You are angry, sir.’ 
‘Oh,’ I said, ‘please tell me all about it ; you seem 
to know.’ ‘You are silent, sir.’ Then he stabbed 
me tothe core. ‘That is the reason why we know 
God is angry—because God is silent.’ I took out my 
Bible and read Hebrews 1:1 : ‘God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in times t unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son.’ ‘He has spoken,’ I 
said ; ‘God is not silent: heis not angry.’ I thought 
that would settle him, but he said, ‘ These last days ? 
Last week, sir, of course. Hence your arrival in 
these solitudes.”. Then I had to tell him bluntly how 
it was two thousand years ago that God emptied 
heaven of his darling for the salvation of your soul 
and mine. Ah, that is the tragedy. There is the 
challenge from the marshes to-day : ‘God is angry, 
because God is silent.’”—From the Christian Age. 
Sent by J. A. Clark, Greetland, Halifax, Eng. (a) 


When the Book Was Precious.—And the word o 

—< was precious in those days (3: 1). “A 
stuart Jessup, a Presbyterian missionary at Sidon, 
Syria, on one of his trips east of the Jordan River 
found an entire village that had been Christianized 
by one Bible. bye, # en before, one of the vil- 
lagers was given this Bible while on a business trip 
to Damascus. Not one in his village at that time 
knew of Christ and his gospel. This one Bible was 
read and studied by every family in the village. 
Scarcely an evening would pass but that a few fam- 
ilies would meet in some home to discuss the teach- 
ings of this wonderful book. And the villagers gave 
Mr. Jessup a glad welcome when he arrived at their 
village, so eager were they to see and hear some one 
else who believed in their wonderful book.—Sen? dy 
Ralph A. Felton, Roselle, N. J. 


Wasted.— Jehovah called Samuel (v. 4). ‘‘How 
do ‘you account for Manley going as a missionary?” 
asked one graduate of another, both representing a 

reat Eastern university. ‘‘I had pieked him out 
or a great career in law or medicine or politics. He 
was the most intellectual and brilliant man in our 
class. Now it’s been years since I have heard from 
him. Poor fellow ! great career lost!’’ This 
was said at a class reunion. The speaker was the 
wealthy head of a great corporation, who has spent 
his whole time since graduation in making money. 
The other graduate was a distinguished journalist. 
The journalist took a letter out of his pocket and 
said thoughtfully, ‘‘I have a:letter here from Man- 
ley. He wants to be remembered to the class, and 
he incloses a little circular telling about his work. 
It includes the biggest hospital for surgical cases 
in all China ; a preaching circle of fourteen stations 
and out-stations ; a publishing house that ranks first 
ia the East ; a boys’ training-school that requires an 
outlay of $25,000 a year, with an attendance of five 
thousand students ; he has twenty-seven assistant 
workers in various departments. e is a close ad- 
viser to the governor of the _—— and a great 
power in diplomatic circles. Of course his circular 
dves not say that, but F learned it from some mission- 
aries connected with my own church.” The other 
man was silent ; then he said, ‘‘I apologize to Man- 
ley. I did not know what a great career a modern 
missionary has, By the side of it I am willing to sa 
my own is very small. I envy him his great career.” 
—From Sabbath Reading. Sent by Mrs. R. W. 
Lowe, Delevan, N: Y. (e) 
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Oriental Lesson Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews. 


HEN she had weaned him (1:24). Oriental 

infants are usually nourished at the breast 

till they are from one and a half to two and a 

half years old. From the added note of explanation 

in the same verse, ‘‘and the child was young,” it may 

be inferred that Hannah waited some time longer 

till the child was able to attend to himself without a 
mother’s constant _ 

Therefore also I have granted him to Jehovah 
(v. 28). In a missionary school in the East a little 
boy is sometimes seen robed in the miniature uni- 
form of a priest, or dressed in girls’ clothes. It usu- 
ally means that one or two brothers before him in the 
same home have died in infancy, and in such a case 
parental joy has humbled itself to an act of penance 


‘and Shaphan, ‘‘rabbit” (2 Kin 
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for the period of the vow, generally about seven or 
eight years. It is ho that in consequence the 
Lord may spare the child’s life, and regard him dur- 
ing the dangerous P mete of childhood as living a dedi- 
cated life, detached from the possession of his par- 
ents, or pass him by as being reckoned merely a girl. 
Another device, under similar circumstances, is to 

ive the child the worthless name of a wild animal. 

e have in the Bible such animal names as Caleb, 
‘*dog” (Num. 13: 6); Zeeb, ‘‘ wolf” (Judg. 7 : 25); 
22:3). Scholars 
have given us learned dissertations on /adoo, or the 
tribal sanctity of certain animals, but in the customs 
of the superstitious common people it is an act of 
self-humiliation, with a streak of more or less con- 
scious insincerity running through it. It is the su- 
preme precaution, and after it, it is not necessary to 
trouble about the child’s health in matters of food, 
cleanliness, and clothing. Such co-operation would 
be almost irreverent as appearing to limit the Lord's 
power. (a) 

He ran unto Eli (3:5). Orientals usually like to 
have an earthenware pitcher of water at the bedside. 
The child may have thought that he had omitted to 
place the pitcher in its usual , or that more 
water was needed. Saul found it a necessary com- 
fort even when on a military march (1 Sam, 26: 12). 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoypt, 
bf 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


UR map shows Ramah, where Samuel was born 
and, a few miles to the northeast, Shiloh, where 
he lived as a pupil and attendant of Eli, the 

priest in charge of the tabernacle. We will stand at 
the point of that V which is numbered 6, and look 
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northwest over ground at Shiloh which Samuel must 
have known well during those boyhood years. 

There is no town here now. Grassy pasture ground 
reaches off before us and up a sloping hillside where 
the stones of some ancient buildings lie in heaps and 
rows. Only one whole building—a small mosque— 
stands in the shelter of anoak tree. Beyond the slope 
of the hill we see another still higher, but that shows 
no sign of human occupation. 

When Samuel was a boy here, the tabernacle courts 
and the priest’s house were D agmgee: on a certain 
leveled space up beyond where we now find the little 
mosque. It was up on that hill, in the stillness of the 
night, that the call came to the Hebrew boy. It was 
there he consecrated himself to the Lord’s service. 
Many a time the poe young assistant must have 
been sent to watch that same western sky which we 
see now at the left, beyond the hill, for the first glimpse 
of the successive new moons by which the religious 
calendar of his people was reckoned. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘Shiloh, scene of old 
religious assemblies, from the southeast.” 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this heading, ap- 
plied as usual to the lessons of the year, The use of the stereo- 
game will be found a most practical help toward making the 

esson-places veaf. Forty-five p are being visited during 
1915. ‘The forty-five —e cost $7.50, and, if all are 
ordered at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be 
ty free. Twelve places will be described with the lessons of 
the first quarter ; the twelve ste phs cost $2.00. The four 
for February alone cost 67 cents. than four in one order 
are 20 cents each, Stereoscopes, go cents each. tern 
slides of the same scenes can also be supplied. Plain slides, 
50 cents each ; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders 
jor twenty-five or more prices are: plain slides, 40 cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 45 cents; colored, $1. Postage or express will 
be prepaid on all orders for stere phs or stereoscopes. 
Address The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

& 


“* How to ba Effectively Without Notes.” By Robert 
E. Speer. clear. brief, practical address by one of the 
strongest, most experienced public speakers of our time. 20 
cents. Copies may be had from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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From the Platform 


By B. W. Spilman, D.D. 


IM was very busy playing. His mother 
called, ‘* Jim, fia, jim!’ There was 
no reply. Jim heard, but he did not 

answer, te had other things whicli he 
considered of more importance just at that 
time. ‘There was a pause. The call was 
then repeated. Still no response from the 
busy Jim. Another pause, Then came in 
louder tones, ‘‘ James Trotter!’’ One call 
was sufficient. James Trotter came with a 
speed which fully justified his name. He saw 
trouble aliead when the call came for ‘‘James 
Trotter.’’ 

There are people who treat God the same 
way. Ile calls in the sweet, gentle voice of 
entreaty. But we go on with our various 
lines of work, the one to his farm and ane 
other to his merchandise and another to his 
teaching or to the practise of law. ‘The 
physician keeps on with his practise of medi- 
cine, the railroad man at his railroading. 

It is one of the rare arts of earth to be 
able to hear the voice of God quickly and to 
heed his call. God needs helpers. Not all 
persons whom he calls are to be preachers, 
—he needs other workers. Samuel was 
busy about his tasks, the simple tasks which 
a child could easily do around the temple. 
In the still hours of the night, when the day’s 
tasks were done, God spoke to him offering 
him a glorious opportunity, He wants busy 
pore But some people are too busy to 
rear the call when the call comes. 

The sons of Eli could not have heard the 
call of God to service, and he did not give 
them the opportunity, One must be in tune 
with God if he would catch the music of 
heaven in his soul, Samuel came out of the 
tight kind of home; he was living the right 
kind of life; he was where he should have 
been, The roar of commercialism, the pol- 
luted life, the godless home, —all these 
deafen the ear when God calls. 

Some souls respond easily when God calls, 
With others he must biing a death, a great 
personal affliction, loss of property, or some 
other such thing before the call is heeded. 
Take time to keep in tune with God, so that 
when the call comes we may hear and. heed, 





AMUEL 

AID: 

PEAK, THY 
ERVANT HEARETH 











A Prayer After the Lessor: .—Our Father, 
make us willing to hear thy \oice. Save us 
from the toils of this life, and ke-p forever open 
the pathway to thyself. Forbid that business, or 
pleasure, or any other thing should keep us from 
hearing and heeding thy call. Make thy call 
clear enough and thy tasks hard enough to make 
us listen. We would thank thee for the thousands 
of homes in this and other lands wherein the 
children have been given to God and from 
which come the men and the women who lift 
the world up toward God. 

Kinston, N, C, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* He leadeth me: O blessed thought.” 

** Hushed was the evening hymn.’ 

** It may not be on the mountain's height." 
‘** Lord, speak to me, that I may speak."’ 

** My Jesus, as thou wilt."’ 

** My life, my love, I give to thee,”’ 

** See Israel's gentle Shepherd stand."’ 

** Trust and obey.” 


(References in en theses are to the metrical Psalm 
ok * Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalin 119 : 9-16 /242: 4-6). 
Psalm 63 : 1-7 (124: 1, 3, 4). 
Psalm 84 : 1-12 (169 : 1, 3, 5). 
Psalm 48 : 8-14 (101 : 1, 2, 6). 
Psalm 18 ; 1-3 (32: 1, 2). 





| Department Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster 8ryner 

" N story of the earliest years of Samuel 

and of Hannah’s devotion, (Include 

Lesson Teaching.—God calls children to be 

his helpers. 


OTE.—Every child should know the 
all of chapter 1.) 
Review.—Recall the happiness of Samson's 


= ——— 
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parents and their promises, when he was 
born. Mention the happiness of Ruth, 
Boaz, and Naomi, when little Obed was 
born. A baby makes a home happier. 


This Week's Lesson Story.—Long ago 
among the children of tovedl, Elkanah and 
his wife, Hanuah, were very happy, except 
that they had no child. * Be. year they 
journeyed to worship in the tabernacle, 
or Holy Tent, at Shiloh. There Israel’s 
priest, Eli, prayed for the people. Once 
when Elkanah and Hannah were there, Eli 
saw Hannah weeping and praying a long 
time. Hannah prayed, O Lord, if you will 
remember me and give me a son, I will give 
him unto the Lord, all the days of his life. 
Like Samson’s mother, she promised ‘to 
train him never to drink wine nor strong 
drink, 

When Eli understood Hannah's prayer he 
said, Go in ace, and God bless you. 
Hannah felt happier and told Elkanah. 
Early one morning, they rose and worshiped 
God, then they went home. God remem- 
bered Hiannah’s prayer and sent her a little 
son, They named him Samuel, which 
meant, I asked him from the Lord. 

For a few years baby Samuel was too 
little to journey to Shiloh to the tabernacle, 
so Elkanah went alone, Hannah did not 
forget her promise to lend Samuel to the 
Lord. When Samuel was a little older, 
Elkanah and Hannah took him with a 
present to offer thanks unto the Lord in 
Shiloh. 

Priest Eli was still there. Hannah was 
happy to lead little Samuel to Eli, and she 
said, Iam the woman who prayed for a little 
son; the Lord heard my prayer; this is my 
little boy; I promised to lend him to the 
Lord as long as he lives; I have brought 
him to you that you may teach him right. 
Then Ilannah sang praises and thanksgiving 
to God and left little Samuel with Eli, 

They soon became friends and loved each 
other. Samuel learned to help Eli, who was 
getting old, so that his sight was dim. 
Samuel learned to open and close the cur- 
tains, and to watch the lights in God’s holy 
tent. 

Each year when Samuel’s parents came.to 
Shiloh to worship, Hannah brought a new 
coat for Samuel and she told him about his 
brothers and sisters whom God liad sent. 

Sometimes Eli dressed Samuel in a linen 
ephod, such as the priests wore. Samuel’s 
bed-room was not far from Eli’s. One night 
a wonderful thing happened. Samuel had 
looked after the Fights and curtains before 
they lay down. In the stillness some one 
called, ‘*Samuel,’’ etc. (Use exact Scrip- 
ture: chap. 3: 4-10.) The accumulative 
repetition appeals to children. 

God was pleased when Samuel answered, 
Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth. God 
had called Samuel to be his messenger. It 
was a sad message for Eli, about his sons, 
who had done wrong. 

Samuel lay still until morning. He went 
about his work as usual, and opened the 
curtain doors of God’s tent. Eli heard him 
and called, Samuel, my son, He answered, 
Here am 1, Eli said, What was God’s mes- 
sage? Hide it not from me. Then Samuel 
told everything, and Eli said, It is the Lord; 
let him do what seemeth good, 

Samuel grew and God was with him. The 
children of Israel heard about him and knew 
that God had chosen Samuel to be his mes- 
senger, or prophet. Everybody loved him. 
Look in your old church hymnal for the 
stanza: 


** When little Samuel woke, 
And heard his Maker's voice, 
At every word he spoke 
How much did he rejoice." 


After the Story.—Iin public school the 
chiltiren have probably recognized Lincoln’s 
Birthday on Friday. Speak of his goodness 
and earnestness when a boy, also as a man, 
so that he was chosen President, and became 
God’s messenger to free the slaves. 

This Sunday is Valentine’s Day, which 
always delights children. Improve the op- 
portunity to give a Sunday-school valentine 
to each child. Prepare heart-shaped cards 
with ribbon loops for hanging at home. On 
one side write, God Calls me; on the other, 
Speak, Lord, Thy Servant Heareth. Leave 
space for the child to add the first name, 
James, Frank, Ruth, etc. (Teen-age girls 
will help to prepare the valentines.) If any 
time remains, the children may enjoy draw- 
ing the tent or lamp, which Samuel helped 
to care for, 


CHICAGO. 





My Class of Girls 
By Content Patterson 


N BEGINNING our work to-day draw 
from the girls the condition of the re- 
ligious life of Israel during the rule of 

the judges, as shown in the three books we 
have studied. The book of Judges showed 
us the dark, idolatrous side of Israel’s life ; 
in Ruth was seen the fruit of faith and obe- 
dience to God in the righteous family and 
village life, while in 1 Samuel is recorded 
the observance of yearly sacrifices on the 
art of some people, but that the religious 
ife was at alow ebb is seen in the toleration 
of such priests as Phinehas and Hophni. 
God has to pass over the priests and call 
some one else to do his work, 

1. Samuel at Home,—Perhaps of all the 
stories Samuel’s mother used to tell him, the 
most fascinating was the one about himself: 
how he came to be called ‘* Samuel, heard 
of God.’’ Dwell upon the home-life of this 
small, sturdy boy, who, being a real boy, 
had his faults; but he had also a wise, lov- 
ing mother to train him and teach him to 
obey ; children’s hearts are quick to learn 
that God is their friend ! 

Some think that Samuel was but six years 
old when he left Ramah for Shiloh, though 
he was probably about twelve when 
called him to special service. Picture the 
preparation for leaving home, the excite- 
ment of this six-year-older, and the number 
of questions he probably asked on the jour- 
ney. When reaching Shiloh an offering was 
made, Samuel was given over to Eli, and 
his mother’s heart overflowed in praise and 
thanksgiving to God. His parents probably 
see him in the little linen ephod, or priestly 
overgarment, which he would wear when 
assisting Eli, and which his mother supplied 
each year when she came to worship. (a) 

2. Samuel in Training.—Have the girls 
recill the history of the tabernacle and its 
meaning,—God dwelling in the midst of his 
people. (A chart showing the plan of the 
tabernacle and its furniture can be seen in 
any teacher’s Bible, and is easily drawn.) 
Samuel was trained in three ways; first, in 
assisting Eliin his duties:about the taber- 
nacle, lighting the lamps, running errands, 
etc. ; second, in observing and asking ques- 
tions about the offerings people brought : if 
a man brought a lamb or a bullock which 
was slain and burned upon the brazen altar, 
and the blood poured out upon the altar, it 
was explained to him that this meant the 
consecration of the man to God; third, he 
was trained through study of the books of 
the Law. As Sumuel learned, through 
the study of the Liw, the prophecies con- 
cerning Jesus, so would he also learn through 
the sacrifices that there could be no for- 
giveness of sin withcut the shedding of blood. 
Repeat the prophe:y concerning Jesus in 
Genesis 3 : 15. (b) 

3- Samuel Called to be a Prophet.—What 
isa prophet? Bring out why God needed a 
prophet,—Eli’s age and the wickedness of 
his two sons whom God, thereiore, could not 
use. He needed some one through whom 
he could speak to Israel. Why was Samuel 
called? He had been faithful to his duties, 
obedient to Eli, and had not been influenced 
to do wrong by the life around him. Have 
the girls see that if we are trusting the Lord, 
and®being faithful where we are, we shall be 
ready when God needs a greater service. (c) 

Ilave the story of the call of Samuel given. 
How was he called? Some think by * audi- 
ble voice such as a child would need at that 
time.’”? Bring out the different ways in 
which God calls to-day, through ministers 
and teachers, through his Word, through an- 


_swers to prayer, through impressions made 


upon our minds and hearts, through oppor- 
tunities for work thrown right in-our way. (d) 

When Bishop Patteson was fourteen, an 
Eton schoolboy, he stood one Sunday after- 
noon in the crowded church at New Wind- 
sor and heard Bishop Selwyn tell of the suf- 
ferings and triumphs of missionary work in 
the South Sea Islands. As he listened in- 
tently his heart responded to the call, and 
many years later, after a great work, he died 
a Christian martyr in those lands. 

When Samuel knew it was the Lord’s 
voice he listened eagerly and respoi.ded at 
once. Have the girls see that listening to- 
day means being willing and ready to do 
what God brings to our hand. Sometimes 
he has to waken peop!e up with a great sor- 
row or trouble in order to have his work 
done. 

Samuel’s first message was a hard one to 
give to the old man whom he loved, but he 
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did it faithfully, He was a boy like other 
boys who belong to the Lord. -He was 
faithful at home and in his studies ; he was 
eager to do the Lord’s service, so that God 
used him to deliver his messages, and all 
Israel soon knew that Samuel was God’s 
prophet, (Draw a small tent in Ephraim to 
represent tabernacle, Locate Shiloh.) 


Next Week’s Lesson 
Home- Work for the Girls 


Describe the condition of Israel during an 

oppression. 
ame a mountain and a valley where im- 

portant battles were fought. 

Memorize Genesis 12 : 2, 3. 

Read 1 Samuel 4 : 1-18. 

Golden Text : James 1 : 22, 

Was Eli to be blamed for his sons’ con- 
duct ? 

Why did not the Ark save Israel from de- 
feat ? 


Moopy CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
b 
Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


ELL, we’re going to lose one of our 
bunch, Skinny Ross’s old drunken 
father died last week, and Mrs. Ross 

is going to move to Indianapolis where she 
and Skinny can work in a factory. My, I 
hate to see Skinny go. 

Teacher had us name some of the judges, 
—Gideon, Deborah, Samson, etc., you know. 
Then he explained how after a while the 
people came to see that what they needed 
was not a fighter to drive off the heathen 
nations so much as a leader who would 
teach them to be true to God. So they 
turned to Eli, the high-priest at the taber- 
nacle. 

Ilere he called for Bert’s question about 
the tabernacle. Bert told of that tent God 
had told them to make out in the wilderness 
with the ark, candlestick, etc., in it. When 
they entered Canaan, they set it up at Shi- 
loh, and it was still their place of worship. 

Mr. Mason ‘had him point out Shiloh on 
the map,! and then he showed us a stereo- 
scopic picture of the place the way it iooks 
now. ‘There is a kind of a hill with one 
little stone house and one tree on it, and 
that’s about all, except rocks. But right 
there, he said, was where Samuel, the great 
judge, priest, and prophet, was brought up, 
and there he heard God’s call, like it tells in 
this lesson. ; 

Next he called for the questions about 
Samuel, who his folks were, where they 
lived, when this was, and why they named 
him Samuel, 

That was my question, so I told the whole 
story,—how Hannah prayed for a baby boy 
and old Eli thought she was drunk, but the 
Lord knew how much she wanted it; so 
after a while, sure enough, a baby was born, 
and what better name could they have found 
than Samuei, because that means, ‘** Asked 
of God’’? 

Carl’s was how Hannah dedicated her boy 
to God. 

** Pucker forgot to tell about her vow,’’ 
he began. So he went on about how she 
promised that if God would give her a son 
she would dedicate him to God’s service as 
long as he lived. Then he told how, when 
Samuel was big enough, she took him up to 
Eli to be trained for a priest. 

**My, I should think his mother would 
have hated to go home and leave him there,’’ 
spoke up Bumps. 

*“*It was a great sacrifice,’’ answered 
teacher, ‘‘ but there was a great joy in her 
heart, too, just as there always is in sacti- 
ficing for one we love.”’ 

‘* How old was he when his mother left 
him there ?’’ asked Bulldog. 

Teacher answered that it is supposed he 
was about three years old. 

** Ho, what could a little kid like that do 
for God ?’’ he snorted scornfully. (a) 

**Chapter 2, verse 26 tells,’’ answered 
Mr. Mason, quietly. 

We looked it up, and it just says he grew. 
Teacher explained how that was what God 
wanted him to do,—just grow strong in body, 
mind, and soul, and that when we are doing 
what God wants us to do we are serving him, 
no matter what it is. He took out of his 
pocket a little green apple and passed it 
around. 

«If that apple belonged to you, and was 





1 See “* Visiting the Lesson Scenes,”’ page 73 in 
this issue 




















LESSON FOR FEB. 13 (1 Sam. 1 : 24-28 ; chap. 3) 
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still on the tree,’’ he said, ‘‘ what would you 
want it to do for you?” 

‘*Grow,”’ hollered Bulldog. ‘*’Tain’t no 
good like that.’’ 

‘* That apple is like a boy,”’ smiled teacher, 

‘‘undeveloped. The est thing you boys 
can do now as service of God is to develop 
strong bodies, clear minds, and big souls. 
But as Samuel grew there were many things 
he could do to help Eli, and while you boys 
are developing you can find lots of chances 
to help people; and Jesus said, ‘lnasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’”’ (b) 
” =** How did God, call Samuel?” was Skin- 
ny’s question. He explained about the 
voice, and how Eli told the boy what to say. 
Then came the last home question, ‘*‘ How 
does God call us?”’ 

Bumps said he guessed we just felt in our 
hearts that we ought to do a thing, and that 
was God speaking to us. Teacher agreed 
that that is one way, and asked us what God 
calls us to.’” 

‘* First, to love him and his Son,’’ an- 
swered Carl, ‘and then to do whatever he 
wants us to do,”’ 

‘*And how are you going to know just 
what he wants you to do?”’ 

‘* Why, I guess if you do what you know 
you ought to do to-day, you’ll be sure then 
what to do to-morrow,’’ answered Carl. 

* *¢That’s it,” declared teacher. ‘‘In a 
fog each step we take makes plain the next 
one.’’ He put it on the board: 


DUTY 


DUTY | 
DUTY 
DUTY | EACH DUTY WELL DONE 


| LEADS 10 ANOTHER ONE 


DUTY 





Questions for Next Lesson 


-.In‘his closing prayer teacher asked the 
‘Lord to'go with Skinny to his new home and 
keep him a true Christian, then he gave us 
these questions for next'time:: 
"© What Kind of'man was Eli, jadging by his 
‘sons? ” , 
"’ “Whose fault was it if Eli’s sons turned out 
_ bad? 
' "What and where was the ark? 
Why did they take the ark out to battle ? 
In what way was it wrong to trust in the 
ark? — 
What warning had been given Eli of this 
disaster ? 


An Outline of Pucker’s Lesson 


1, Beginning. 
Name some of the judges. 
What office did Eli hold ? 
What was the tabernacle ? 
Where was it at this time ? Map. 


I1.. Samuel's Childhood. 
Who were Samuel's parents? 
Where did they live? Map. 
Why did they name him Samuel? 
How was he dedicated to God? 
How must Hannah have felt to leave him ? 
How old was Samuel when taken to Eli ? 
What could Samuel do for God? (1 Sam. 


How can boys now serve God? Apple. 


Samuel's Call. 
How did God call Samuel? 
How does God call us? 
What does he callusto? . 
How can we know what he wants us to do? 
Fog. Blackboard. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








HERE is nothing like an atmosphere of 
happiness with which to begin the day. 
Many of us are not by temperament 

liable to open our eyes in the happiest frame 
of mind, and unless this is acquired we are 
very likely to carry to others. somewhat of a 
petulance or fretfulness which may be the 
result of a mere habit of self-indulged listless 
peevishness, This is wrong. We. should 
overcome it as Christians, and from the very 
first welcome each other in a spirit of good 
cheer and happiness. We may not be able 
to break the day with a song, but let us have 
a song in our hearts, anyway. It is possible 
to create an atmosphere of cheer at the 





breakfast table. It is possible to enter upon 
family worship with such an acknowledged 
good cheer that it will be contagious. It 
need not be advertised. It is always inju- 
dicious, and unnecessary, and unhappy for 
le to let others know that they feel 
appy, in the sense of calling attention to it. 
Let it be discovered ; let it be felt, rather 
than professed. Professional good cheer is 
apt to have an opposite influence over other 
oe le, and is so distasteful that we are all 
iable to resent it. Just carry good cheer 
with you, and let the whole home be influ- 
enced by the spirit ot your inward i and 
peace, Goldsmith makes his Vicar of Wake- 
field tell us: ‘*Some admire the colors of a 
tulip, and some the wing of a butterfly, but 
I by nature take delight in happy human 
faces.’’ Let us make faces and lives happy, 
by a sense of happiness within our own lives ; 
and the joy of the Lord will literally be our 
strength, not only at family worship, but 
throughout the day. 


February 8 to 14 
Sys tie 

Mon.—1 Sam. 3: 1-13, a2. re 

The child Samuel in his natural boyish 
life had little knowledge that God called men 
one by one, or spoke to them individually, 
but he had been trained to obey. Samuel 
would never have known that the call came 
from God, unless he had known obedience, 
and had gone immediately to Eli when 
called. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray constantly 
and particularly for the nations that are 
now going through such great changes ; espe- 
cially for China with her awakening sense 
of power, and her desire to know the intelit- 
gence and strength of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. Pray that she may gain the latter 
before she gains the former, and that Chris- 
tianity may lead civilization, instead of 
civilization leading Christianity. 


Tues.—1 Sam. i : 21-28. A Devout Mother. 

The .mother of Samuel was a woman of 
God. Before the child was given to her she 
prayed for him. When the child was given 
to her she gave him first and whole atten- 
tion, then she gave him .back to the Lord. 


She prayed, ‘‘.As long as he liveth, he is |, 


granted’ to Jehovah.’’ Such mothers make 


such men. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for the home- 
life of America and the world, We are 
hearing very much now about the necessity 
of attention to the child in his early days of 
school-life, but there is something back of 
this. The great foundation strength of any 
nation ts in the home, God established the 
home as the unit of society, Let us pray for 
the mothers and fathers in our homes. 


Wed.—1 Sam. 2: 1-10. Song of Thanksgiving, 

Does prayer mean worship to all of us? 
We ask God for that which we feel we need, 
and look to him in times of trouble. In 
times of special gladness we thank him for 
his gift, but do our hearts exult in Jehovah, 


do we worship him as we wait before him?” 


Hannah’s prayer is a prayer of exultation 
and adoration. Her soul cried cut to God, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Thank God for 
the innumerable gifts of every day. For*the 
little unnoticed blessings of every day, and 
for those which are generally accepted be- 
cause of their constancy. Thank God for 
the loving kindness of friends, and for the 
devetion of those who love us, and for the 
kindness and thoughtfulness in this world 
of sin and wrong. 


Thurs.—Jeér. 1: 4-12. Jeremiah Called. 

This man of God was sanctified from birth. 
He cried out in weakness as a child, but God 
said, ‘*Say not, I am a child, for I am 
with thee to deliver thee.’’ He also told 
him, ‘*I have put my words in thy mouth.”’ 
How could any one fail with such instructions 
and with such confidénce? God was con- 
stantly with him, and this constant presence 
gave him power, 


PRAYER SuGGESTIONS: Pray that those 
who own the name of Christ may be known 
as men and women of God, and that they 
may not depend upon their own wisdom; 
or upon their own power to speak, but 
may speak the words which thev hear 
Jrom God. FPray that the Bible may be 
more honored in the home,in the church, 
tn the school, everywhere, and that men 
may realize that God is still speaking to 
Mich, 

Fri.—Ezek. 2: 1-10. Ezekiel Called. 

A prophet must not only receive his call 

from God, but his daily strength from God. 





God told Ezekiel that the people to whom he 
spake would be rebellious, but he warned 
him not to be rebellious himself. His source 
of strength must not be from his environment 
or surroundings, but from the Almighty God. 
He was God’s prophet. Be sure that the 
hidden springs of your life come from be- 
neath, 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for those who 
are unconscious of the influence and power 
of sin, Pray for those who are giving them- 
selves thoughtlessly to wrong-doing, and who 
are forgetting God because of the fascina- 
tions of their sin and the allurements of 
their surroundings. 


Sat.—Ezek. 33: 1-9. Prophetic Responsibility. | 

It is the mission of the man of God, not 
only to know the day in which he lives, but 
to see the signs of the times, and warn of 
approaching evil. Sin always leads to de- 


struction, It is not enough for men to say 
words of pleasantry as to . e grace of God, 
but to speak for the word of God, against 


those who do evil. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for the great 
work of Africa. Among other missions, 
pray for the Sudan United Mission. Before 
the war, the British, Danish, South African, 
Australian, and New Zealand branches 
were growing steadily, They especially need 
prayer in view of the war, Pray for the 
whole great continent of Africa. 


Sun.—Eph. 4: 1-16. A Universal Call. 

In this call Paul says, ‘* Giving diligence 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace.’’? One of the greatest difficulties 
that we have in Christian service is to work 
with others who may disagree with us in 
non-essentials,. We must keep near to him 
who can keep the unity of the Spirit. Never 
let an argument get away from prayer. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Prav for those with 
whom you are associated. Remember not 
only those in your home, and your own 
friends, but those who work with you in the 
store or in the office, and those who work side 
by side with you. Pray that others may be 
led nearer the Master. 





From ‘Dr. J. R. Miller’s 
Personal Letters 











Selections from some of the choicest of Dr. 
Miller’s letters on soul problems Will be 
continued in the Times du 
the early weeks of 1915 


47. Hints as to Bible Reading 


AM very glad to have your letter. I am 
particularly pleased to know that my 
letter to you reached you at the right 

time, and that it bore to you some encour- 
agement, some strength, some help. It is 
wonderful how God always watches us, and 
at the right time sends to us what we need. 
A thousand times I have found it that when 
I am in want of something, some encourage- 
ment, some new light, some word of cheer, 
some fresh sympathy and strength, it is 
always sure to come—either in a book or 
through a friend, or in some other way which 
God may use. 

You ask for some suggestions about help- 
ful Bible reading, Jt is almost impossible 
to give any general suggestions which will 
be alike helpful to all persons. Very much 
depends upon the time one can give to read- 
ing and also upon how much one has read 
heretofore. It seems to me that it will be 
helpful to you if you will take up the four 
Gospels— Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
—taking one at a time, and reading them 
very thoughtfully and very carefully. 

You know the four Gospels are four Lives 
of Christ—by four different men, Matthew 
wrote for the Jews, and makes many refer- 
ences to the Hebrew prophecies which were 
fulfilled in Christ’s life. Mark’s Gospel was 
probably inspired by Peter, and is full of 
terse, nervous, brief, and compact statements 
of facts, showing Christ as an intense worker, 
hastening to the end. Luke’s Gospel was 
meant to bring out the human side of Christ, 
and gives us facts about his birth and infancy, 
and many other human touches. John’s 
Gospel was written to make plain the divinity 
of Christ, showing him as the Son of God. 
If you wiil read each of the Gospels in 
turn, not too fast, but slowly and thought- 
fully, in each case seeking to get the view of 
Christ which the writer desires to present, 
you will find that the reading of these four 
books, even if it takes you a good many 
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weeks, will prove most helpful and instruct- 
ive, : 

It is pleasant, of course, in connection 
with the Gospels, ofttimes to read other por- 
tions of the Bible; for example, some of the 
Psalms. But I have found very much help 
in concentrating my thoughts and study upon 
a single book at a time, and going over it 
very thoroughly, reading it twice or three 
times, It is a very pleasant and profitable 
exercise, if you have a leisure morning, to 
sit down and read a — through at one 
time. You can read Matthew, _ awd or 
John through in two or three hours each, 
and Mark in still less time, being the shortest 
of the Gospels. 

I think one of the great mistakes in Bible 
reading is the mere picking out of little 
fragments to read now and then without any 
reference to their connection. It is very 
pleasant and profitable to read such favorite 
passages over and over again many times, 
but besides this it is important, at least now 
and then, to get the whole book, so as to 
have the connection, After you have read 
the Gospels in this way, tell me if you have 
not found great profit and blessing in doing so. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday February 14, 1915 


The Solid Foundations of Life. 
(1 Cor. 3: 9-15). Consecration 
meeting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Building on Christ (Jude 1-3, 20- 
‘TUES.—The words a Christ (Matt. 7 : 24- 
WED.—Truthfalness (Eph. 4 3 25). 
‘THURS. — Love (1 Cor. 13 : 1-7). 


FRI.—Mercy (Matt. § : 7). 
Sat.—Honesty (Prov. 14-: 1-10). 











Why is Christa solid foundation? | 
What are we building into character ? 
What is the test of a solid foundation ? 


HE great need of life is the solid and 
homely qualities, Not nearly enough 
is made now of the glorious idea of duty, 

There are even those who speak slightingly 
of it. They say that love is the only high 
motive and that work which is not done in 
the elated and eager spirit of love but in the 
hard and iron grip of duty is inferior and un- 
worthy, And in educating children nowadays 
the idea of duty has been greatly obscured. 
The child must be ‘interested ’’ to do things, 
and if it can not be ‘‘interested’’ it is the 
fault of the teacher and the child must not be 
coerced or intimidated by duty. There are 
many who appear to hold such ideas as these. 
And utterly mischievous and destructive ideas 
they are, 
b 


Joseph Mazzini, one of the prophet spirits 
who achieved the unity and independence of 
Italy, had a far different idea, as Bolton King 
reminds us. ‘*We must find an educative 
principle, to guide men to better things, to 
teach them constancy in sacrifice, to bind them 
to their brothers without making them depend- 
ent on any one man’s theory or on the brute 
force of the community. This principle is 
duty. We must convince men that they, sons 
of one God, have here on earth to carry out 
one Jaw,—that each of us must live not to him- 
self but others,—that the end of life is not to 
have more or less of happiness but to make 
ourselves and others better, —that to fight in- 
justice and error, everywhere, for our broth- 
ers’ good, is not a right only but a duty,— 
duty we may not without sin-neglect, duty 
that lasts long as life.’’ 

5 4 

** Life is a mission,’’ the call that comes to 
every man to make the ideal real. ‘* Life was 
given you by God, that you might use it for 
the profit of humanity; that you might so di- 
rect your individual faculties that they will 
develop your brothers’ faculties, that by your 
work you might add somethtng to the col- 
lective work of bettering men and finding 
truth.”” Life is a war with evil; ‘* we cannot 
root it out down here, but we can wage un- 
dying battle with it, and everlastingly weaken 
its dominion.’”’ ‘To such God’s Providence 
has called us. The divine plan needs our 


















** Promise me 
that you will 
try Sanatogen—””’ 


ND at last he does promise. 
He tries Sanatogen, he takes 
it three times a day. Skeptical at 
first, his doubts soon vanish, for grad- 
ually but surely there is wrought a 
change which spells better health, a 
new happiness to himself and those 
dearest to him. 
The kindly, tonic effect of Sanatogen 
arouses the nervous system, not by 
falsely stimulating it, but by persist- 
ently feeding cell and tissue with its 
own concentrated pure nourishment. 


anatogen 


THE FOOD ONIG 


















Now, also a relish for food returns, digestion 
is wonderfully improved — for remember, 
nerves and digestion depend on each other, 
and Sanatogen by aiding digestion and 
strengthening the nerve centres, restores har- 
mony to both. 
Such is the action of Sanatogen, well known 
to thousands and thousands of grateful peo- 
to whom Sanatogen has brought better - 
stronger nerves, improved digestion, 

renewed efficiency of ind. 
re world’s at bee people know 

anatogen s effects from personal expenence 
—the medical profession of five continents 
know them —and no less than 21,000 phy- 
sicians have so testified in writing. 
When will you know and feel the good 
Sanatogen is capable of doing ? 

Grand Prize, International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913 


Arnold Bennett. the famous novelist, writes: 
“The tonic effect- of Sanatogen on me is 

simply wonderful.” 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the eminent novel- 

ist-statesman, writes from London : 

**Sanatogen is to my mind a true food-tonic, 

feeding the nerves,increasing the energy,and giv- 

ingffesh vigor to the overworked body and mind.” 


en for a Free Copy of *-Nerve 
Health Regained.’’ lf you of. to learn 


t more about Sanatogen you use it, write for a 
copy of this beautifully illustrated and com- 
prising facts and information of the greatest interest. 
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Young People’s Prayer Meeting 
: ( Continued from preceding page) 


conscious efforts to assist it, and the law 
that rules the Universe becomes a positive 
binding law of conduct. Man’s bounden duty 
is everywhere and in all things to forward the 
ress of humanity, which is written in 
slaw. ‘The supreme virtue is sacrifice, 
—-to think, work, fight, suffer, where our lot 
lies, not for ourselves but others, for the vic- 
tory of good over evil,’’ 
5 


Truth is a form of duty. Itisaduty, And 
it is an absolutely invariable and authorita- 
tive duty. Other duties may alter with cir- 
cumstances. But the duty of truth never al- 
ters. That is why truth is the absolute foun- 
dation of life. Itis immovable. We must 
never lie. We may refuse to tell the truth 
when we think those who demand it are not 
entitled to it., Often this occurs and we can 
only say ‘*I cannot tell you”’ or ‘I will not 
tell you.’’ But whatever we do tell must be 
the truth whatever the cost. 


% 

But the one great foundation of life is a 
person, Other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid which is Christ. All 
our building must be on him. It can’t be 
unless the material is like the foundation, 
Christ is the chief corner-stone as well as the 
foundation. He is also the walls and he is 
the crown and completion of all. Christ is 
our life. He is our thought, our feeling, our 
speech, our pleasure, our amusement, our 
work, our society, our reward. And this is 
not mere figure of speech. It is reality. We 
need more than mere good moral qualities 
like duty and truth. ‘* Nobility of living, the 
just management of worldly affairs, respect- 
ability and kindheartedness,’’ says Dr. For- 
sythe, ‘‘are prized by Christians as well as by 
men of the world. But at the same time, 
these can be practised without the God of 
Cliristianity, To believe in the God of 
Christianity is to repent of one’s sins and ob- 
tain peace through Christ and to receive the 
blessing of everlasting life,’’ 


The foundation of the house comes first, 


Does Christ? 


Character building is not a special trade 
known to a few, but the common occupation 
of us all. 


The old saying is never old,—‘*Sow a 
thought and reap an act. Sow an act and reap 
a habit. Sow a habit and reap a character.”’ 


Even an old and fixed character can be re- 
modeled. Any ‘‘old man”’ can be a “‘ new 
man ’”’ in Christ Jesus. 


‘see 
Adult Class Questions 


( Continued from, page 70) 


mality and stiffness have disappeared. Every 
one enjoys perfect liberty to speak her mind 
freely about whatever is under discussion. 
Freedom must be secured if class discussion 
is to be obtained. It is therefore essential 
that every participant in class discussion 
should be treated with quiet, uniform cour- 
tesy, no matter how foolish or irrelevant 
may be the contribution she may make to 
the class discussion, Make the most of 
whatever may be said about anything. 

2. You will find that the questions dis- 
cussed after class are life questions. Things 
they talk about then touch their everyday 
life. The Holy Scriptures are given to help 
us solve our life problems and to guide us 
on life’s journey, The teacher who secures 
lesson discussion should seek to introduce 
questions that touch everyday life. 

3. You will find that they talk about 
things of which they have some knowledge. 
The careful assignments of work in advance, 
the conduct of a campaign to secure the use 
of the daily Bible readings, or the introduc- 
tion of any plan that will secure home study, 
will always help hearty and helpful lesson 
discussion, 





PENNSYLVANIA. — Could you suggest any 
way we could get the older members of the 
church interested in Sunday-school? If. they 
could all attend we could have a very good 
school.—F. K. 

N YOUR efforts to build up your Sunday- 
school you are quite right in seeking 
first the men and the women, especially 

those who are members of the church. Do 
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not lose this aim, and you will succeed, be- 
cause you are working in the line of the 





teaching of the Holy Scriptures. In Deuter- 
onomy 31: 12 you will find these words: 
**Assemble the people, the men and the 
women and the little ones, and thy sojourner 
that is within thy gates, that théy may hear, 
and that they may learn, and fear Jehovah 
your God, and observe to do all the words 
of this law.’’ 

The following suggestions may be helpful : 

1. Provide at least one class for men and 
one class for women. It is usually wise to 
have two classes for men, one for the younger 
men and one for older men. Likewise for 
the women. All adult classes should be 
fully organized. Make each class realize 
that it is ‘* our class,’’ and not the teacher’s 
class, 

2. Establish a Home Department for those 
who cannot come, securing the Visitors for 
the Home Department from the adult class 
membership. Always invite the Home De- 
partment members to the social affairs of the 
adult classes. 

3. Ask your pastor to preach on Bible 
study for men and women, and thus seek to 
lay upon the hearts of all your church-mem- 
bers responsibility for the church school. 

4. agg your church officials, and be 
patiently and lovingly persistent until you 
win them to the Sunday-school, With their 
support you are bound to win; without 
their support your success can only be par- 
tial. 

Remember always that men and women 
will go to the place where the daily needs of 
their lives are most adequately met. Keep 
constantly in mind that the greatest need 
men and women have is spiritual food that 
will help them in their everyday life. 





Ask Marion Lawrance 











CANADA.—I have been trying to increase our 


attendance, and for this object have been ad-' 


vised to use the Banner Flag. | am not quite 
sure as to what is the best means, of carrving 
out this idea, and would like to know if you 
could advise through your inquiry column.-- 


HE banner is a good thing if. used with 
discretion, but a banner that means 
the same thing year. in and year out, 

without any change, is likely to lose its in- 
terest to the school. If you are using the 
banner one year to indicate attendance, use 
it the next year for the offerings, another 
year for punctuality; or, indeed, if the 
changes are made more frequently than once 
a year, it would be better; perhaps every 
six months or every quarter, 

If you are using the banner for attendance, 
give it to the class that shows the largest per- 
centage of attendance to enrolment, and yet 
this -is not always fair. A class with only 
four members in it is more likely to have a 
larger percentage than a class of forty, be- 
cause it does not require so much soliciting 
to get four people present as it does forty. 
A better way, in my judgment, would be to 
recognize all classes that reach a certain 
mark. In many schools Star Classes are 
those with all the members’ present or ac- 
counted for,—that is, if they are sick, or 
have sent excuse, or are known to be out of 
the city, they are known as accounted for. 
This works well, 





CANADA.—Our Sunday-school has decided 
to establish a system of grading and promo- 
tions based on standards similar to those fol- 
lowed by.educational institutions. A commit- 
tee is at present ——a on it, and we shall 
appreciate it if we can have your help. Will 
you therefore outline for us what you would 
consider a sufficiently comprehensive curricu- 
lum with courses for all departments and stand- 
ards to be attained, for promotions from Begin- 
ners to Primary, from Primary to Junior, etc. ? 
We want. to establish a system and a way of 
doing business that will command respect for 
the Sunday-school.—J. T. 


OU are probably losing a lot of time by 
having a committee try to arrange a 
course of Bible study for you covering 

all the points you suggest in your question, 
You should use the International Graded 
Lessons. These are chosen by experts who 
are devoting large portions of their time to 
this very thing, and you will find them, in 
all probability, much better adapted to your 
needs than anything you can get out; and 
then, when you get something of your own 
framed up, there will be the expense of pub- 
lishing it and-preparing it for use; this will 
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be very considerable, All of the helps for 
the Graded Lessons are published and ready 
for you at any moment. This course of les- 
sons is adapted. to each particular depart- 
ment, and, indeed, to each year of each de- 
partment from the time they enter the school 
until they reach twenty years of age, after 
which they may use any course of lessons 
they wish, although the International Uni- 
form Lesson is most commonly used. This 
system followed out according to the plans 

lainly laid down by those who have framed 
it will bring results if your workers will do 
their part of it faithfully. 





NEW JERSEY:—It is my desire to have a 
record of the workings of every 
branch: «f our school ; also comparative state- 
ments, so as to show just what the school is 
doing, and what movements it makes from year 
to vear. 
Will you kindly advise whether I am on the 
wrong track, as they all think it is not worth the 
work ?—H. L. B. 


OU are on the right track. I should 
keep the records of each particular 
department of the school just as if 

there was no other department in the school, 
and then put these records together when 
you desire to know the conditions as a whole. 
For example, take your Junior Department. 
Suppose you have twenty-five scholars en- 
rolled on the first of January with an attend- 
ance of about sixteen to eighteen, Have 
your records kept in such a way that you can 
tell what the enrolment is the first of each 
month, together with the attendance for 
each Sunday, und the average attendance for 
the month, You can work out the offerings 
in the same way as the attendance. If you 
use a system of percentages, this will give 
you what you want ata glance. For exam- 
ple, if you know that the percentage of at- 
tendance to enrolment was 60 one.meonth, 
65 the next, and 70 the next, you can readily 
see how the attendance is keeping up, and 
will naturally determine that the ‘absent 
scholars are. being looked after more care- 
fully than before, also that the school is be- 
ing, madée more helpful to the scholars, In 
the same manner, if the aversge contribation 
per capita; is three’ cents one month, fhiee 
and a half the next, and four the next, you 
can easily see the growth that is made. It 
is well to have a goal in these matters -also, 
in order to ‘be working toward something 
definite, trying to reach five cents per 
capita or eighty percent attendance to enrol- 
ment, etc, 





lowA.—I am writing: to see if you will kindly 
help me with information. 

I am a pastor, but have not been trained in 
Sunday-school or church methods. Five and 
one-half years I was a hopeless drunkard, and 
saved in.the old Jerry McAuley Mission, New 
York, ‘The Lord has greatly helped and. blessed 
since. Although have been ordained, my 
lack of knowledge and my inexperience are 
drawbacks. 

My two problems in our Sunday-school-are a 
class of boys from 1 4 to 16, anda class of giris 
15 to 18. It seems to me that in order to hold 
them in Sunday-school we must have some kind 
of organized work for them. Can you suggest 
any way of getting them specially interested ? 
I have heard of knights of King Arthur for 
boys. If you can advise some inexpensive 
books I shall be glad.—A. R. 


HE key to your situation will be found 
when you secure a good man to teach 
those boys, and a good woman to teach 

that class of girls; indeed, your probiem will 
not disappear until this has been accom- 
plished. 

Call together those of the men and women 
of your church from whom you might possi- 
bly select these two teachers and lay the 
problem heavily upon their hearts. ‘They 
couid at least be led to join in fervent prayer 
that the right persons might be selected as 
teachers. Teachers of classes of these ages 
must be men and women whom the scholars 
will thoroughly respect and look up to, and 
also persons who will enter into the daily 
life of the boys and girls, Then there are 
activities that need to be developed. Such 
classes suffer more from the lack of some- 
thing to do than from the lack of good teach- 
ing. Send to your State Secretary, W. D. 
Stem, Youngerman Building, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and ask him for the Secondary Divis- 
ion Leaflets. These will give you a great 
deal of help. If you wish to go iuto the 
subject more elaborately, procure Mr, Alex- 
ander’s book entitled, ** The Sunday — 
and the Teens ’’ (Association Press, $1). 
is brimful of suggestions that will help you 
not only in this instance, but in maily others. 
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Some things to know about the greatest event of its kind in the 
world— 


The Celebrated February 
Furniture Sale 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


It starts with three days of inspection, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, January 28, 29 and 30. 

Regular opening of the sale, Monday morning, February I. 

It has grown to be the greatest in the character of the furniture 
which it provides. 

In so far as it has been possible to improve this, we have had it 
improved. 

In no furniture sale ever held has there been so much furniture of 
the old-time quality. That is, the quality that comes from concentrating 
all one’s heart, brains and energies upon doing well the task in hand, in 
the belief that the merit of the thing produced is bound to show itself. 

It was the way the old-time individual cabinet makers had of 
making fine furniture and making a name for themselves. We are all 
the time getting more and more furniture made after that way. In this 
sale we show more of it than ever. 

The kinship of a table at $6.50 with a Bedroom suit at $2800 is the 
kinship of the old-time kind of quality. In excellence of construction there 
is no known way in which they could be bettered without being spoiled. 

Their truth of outline is.undeniable. And it seems as if truth were 
the only beauty.. In the end they both iss harmony, the harmony 
we are all looking for in life. 





In addition to new purchases. of great extent all our regular stocks 
are in this sale at a reduction from our fair standard prices. 
Among the great new assortments the quantity of furniture of 


excellent quality for hard every-day practical use at halved prices is the 


largest we have ever had at one time. 
We have had customers come over 1,000 miles to our February 


furniture sale and save money over and above their expenses. 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 








WHAT IT TAKES 


- y-School ws °° says: “It taine 0 

and r’ to reveal the 

sibilities of Chalk Gute ieeek tne piacinese, The 

3, Ta:ks im this book are short, breezy, inspiring ; 

suitable for all occasions, It meets the needs of Pas- 

tors, Superintendents and ‘Teachers who would vita/ise 
thet work.’’ When all else fails—try caalk / 208 

1.00 postpaid. Money refunded if not delighted. 


“MEIGS PUBLISHING C0.(8.8.'T.), Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr.Sell’s Studies torBibleClasses 


Eight Series— Over 100,000 Copies Sold 
l, Bible Studies tyBeoks. 56. Christian Life. 
. By Periods, 6. Life ot Christ. 
3. Ky Deootrines. 7. The Life of 8t. Paul ~ 
4, Karty Charoh. 8, Bupplementary Bible Studies, 


Send for descriptive circular. Only asc to bdc each. 
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[ Children at Home 





« Winter Housekeeping 
u By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


'O-DAY I visited Blacksnake Swamp. I 
call it that because last spring I caught 
a big blacksnake there. I like to go 
to the swamp when it is frozen, for then I 
can walk out to the secret places that are 
hidden in summer by quagmires and trem- 
bling bogs. 
On the way to the swamp, I passed a 
thicket of young hackberry trees which 
wat the wildest part of the road which 
ks down on Radnor Hunt. Every branch 
has a queer matted mass of twigs that looks 
like a bird’s nest. I picked from one a 
handful of the orange-red sweet ‘berries 
which stay on the trees all winter and tucked 
them away in one of my pockets for dessert 


| when lunch-time canie, Beyond the ridge, 
I turned off inte another road that was. 


opened in 1691, This last road finally 
wound its way past a great black-oak tree 
that marked where Darby Road, after run- 
ning twenty miles, stopped to rest. I stop 
with it and sat dowa on a flat stone under- 
neath the tree, 

- Above, a white-breasted nuthatch was rat- 
tat-tatting up and. around a half-dead limb, 
picking put every insect-egg in sight from 
the bark. As the bird came near the 
broken ‘top of the limb, out of a hole 
a very angry red squirrel exactly like a jack- 
in-the-box, The red. squirrel is the fastest 
of all the tree-folk, but a nuthatch on a limb 
is not afraid of anything that flies, crawls or 
runs, : He is the only one of the birds that 
can run up and down and around a branch 
forwards and backwards, _ The downy wood- 
‘omc always backs down a tree. The 

rown creeper goes up a tree in long spirals, 
bat has to fly down; and the black and 
white warbler,-though.it travels on the-un- 
der-side- of liinbs; never goes head downward. 

A red. streak_ flashed . down. the, limb on 
which the authatch was working. That was 


the squirrel, A fraction of a second ahead 
of the streak there was a wink of gray and 
white. That was the nuthatch. Before the 
squirrel could even recover his balance, 
there was a cheerful rat-tat-tat just behind 
him on the other side of the limb. As the 
squisvel turned the rapping sounded on the 
under-side of the nes: His bushy red tail 
quivered and then, using some strong squir- 
rel-language, he dived into his hole again. 
When he was hardly out of sight, the 
nuthatch was tapping again at the door. 
Once more the squirrel rushed out chatter- 
ing and spluttering, Once more the nut- 
hatch wasn’t there, Then he tried chasing 
the bird around the limb, but there was 
nothing in that, The bird could turn twice 
as fast as the squirre! and, moreover, didn’t 
have to be afraid of falling—for a drop of 
fifty feet on a hard ground is no joke even 
fora red squirrel. The aggravating thing 
about the nuthatch was that no matter how 
hard the squirrel chased him he never 
seemed to stop for a minute tapping away at 
the branch and feeding even as he ran, 
Finally Mr. Squirrel went back and the nut- 
hatch tapped in truimph all around the hole, 
although muffled chatterings from inside 
told what the squirrel thought of him. 
When the nuthatch flew to another tree 
I got up and followed a path that twisted 
through a barren field full of grassy tussocks, 
a fringe of bitter-nut hickories and 
lack walnut trees, and then down into the 
heart.of the swa There I seated myself 
on atrunk of a fallen willow tree which 
showed up through the frozen bogs. Just 
over my head where a little bunch grew out 


ped | from the trunk I noticed wedged a beauti- 


fully seasoned black walnut with the husk 
carefully stripped off. I looked around 
carefully and the whole willow-tree was 
filled with black walnuts, each one set in be- 
tween two twigs or between a branch and 
the trunk, Beside the willow grew a small 
swamp-maple, and this too was filled with 
nuts. I counted nearly a hundred in both 
of the trees. I had found one of the winter 
storehouses of some gray squirrel. 

The chipmunk stores up a quart or so of 
OR wild buckwheat seeds and 
other similar bric-a-brac in its nest far 
underground, where it sleeps most of the 
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winter. The red squirrel has store-houses 
in hollow trees and rocks or under the leaves 
beside a rock. Once I found nearly a 
bushel of butternuts carefully covered with 
leaves in the lee of a big boulder, The gray 
squirrel is the only one who stores his nuts 
singly, and this was the largest a= 
them that I had ever seen. It must have 
been the try of an unusually thrifty 
squirrel. Usually they bury a few nuts 
here and there, tuck away a score or so 
in different trees and let it go at that, I 


picked q handful of the driest of the walnuts | 


and put them in my pocket along with the 
sugar berries. 

this time it was snowing hard and I was 
cold and hungry. I followed a little path 
which showed here and there between the 
tussocks, wondering which of the wild-folk 
could, have made it. It led out toa slope 
where a black-oak tree grew against a bank. 
There I decided to make my fire with the tree- 
trunk at my back. 

{ dug a round circle a couple of feet in di- 
ameter in the snow, laid down a layer of: dry 
leaves, and then built a little tepee from tiny 
dry black-oak twigs. Underneath this [ 
placed a fragment of birch-bark which I cut 
off one of the dwarf birches which'I found on 
the edge of the swamp. This burned like 
paper, and in a minute the little hut of dry 
twigs was crackling away with a good steady 
flame. I piled the dry branches over this and 
went off to see if I could not find a dry stone 
to use as a seat. : 

In the pasture near the swamp I found an 
old box cover and lifted it up, when there 
was arush and a scurry and from a round, 
warm nest in the middle made of thistle- 
down, fur, feathers and tiny bits of wood fi- 
bre all matted together into a sort of felt, 
dashed six reddish-brown pink-pawed field- 
mice, They burrowed in the snow, crept 
under the leaves, and in a minute were out 
of sight—except one who tried to climb the 
box-cover and whom I caught before he could 
scurry over the top of it. 

His fur was like plush, with the hair a warm 
reddish-brown at the ends ‘and mouse-gray 
beneath, ‘ Underneath he was snowy white, 
although there’ tothe fur showed mouse-gray 
under the’ surface. "‘He had little browa 

( Continued on next page) 
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- whe want a revival in their own town. 
campaign in Omaha in May of this year.) 
Dear Sirs :_1 saw an announcement in The Sunda 
would: publish an account, week by week, of the “ Billy Sunday Campaign in Philade' 
positive information regarding this matter on the following specific points : 
(t.) How much space, approximately, will you devote to this movement each week ? 
Answer.—For most issues one page or more each week throughout the campaign. 
(2:) Do you think the. matter will be of such character as to prove a positive help in building up -an 
evangelistic sentiment, in view of his coming to our city in May ? 
Answer.—Yes, this *‘ Billy Sunday News Department’’ should create evan- 
gelistic sentiment in towns and cities, not only where Mr. Sunday’s 
coming is anticipated, but in every church and town where ‘it is widely 


yee ref cakegea de i 
all t pleasure in i 
of three: i 


Three questions have been asked by Rev. A. J. Morris, of Omaha, Nebraska. . The 
replies is of tremendous interest to ministers and the vast multitudes of Christians 
(The Sunday Evangelistic Party is scheduled to open a 


School Times some time ago, which stated that the Times: 


phia.” 1 am writing for more 


The Times story of the Philadelphia campaign will be from an 


altogether different angle from that of the secular press. 
(3.) What-rate will you give us on 25 to 50 copies for 3 months, or covering the Philadelphia campaign ? 
Answer.—Twenty-five cents from January 1 to April 1, covering the campaign 
and its results so far as they can be com 


supply. of the early issues becomes ex 
date. your subscription is received. 


If there is a purpose on the of the Times management to devote a page or so in each issue, I shall probably 

ag oe call mpgs If you are proposing to do what J hope you are, | 
¢ the matter before the attention of other pastors, and you will probably get a long. lis” 
-moaths. subscriptions, many of which would stick. Cordially yours, 


Upon receipt of our letter answering Mr. Morris’ questions, he sent 74 three- 


ehended by that date, or, if our 
usted, three months from the 


ARTHUR J. MORRIS. 





Ita 


months’ subscriptions. 





Might not God use The Sunday School Times’ account of what is expected to be the 
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greatest of modern local revivals as an inspiration to lead your church out into greater activities ? 
We eamestly trust that what we hope will be a. thrilling recital of modern miracle con- 
versions of the multitudes may extend to your community. 


Will. your church join the movement which we believe Mr. Moris has started and. 
subscribe for a number of copies for three months at 25 cents per copy? A three months’ sub- 


” scription will be given free with every ten subscriptions paid for in a three months’ club. 


This rate ‘is an introductory offer and is intended for papers sent to separate addresses. 
We cannot promise to supply preceding issues if those in print become exhausted before your 
order is received, so make sure of the complete Philadelphia story by acting to-day. 


TIMES COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
MODEL C BALOPTICON 
Ideal 


phase vescome 
Say enild can opersscit. 
Price, complete in carrying case, @85.00 
Write to-day for Miustrated Catalog giving full details 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
527 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Calendars 


Now — 
Half Price 


The Sunday-Scheo! Calendar 
The Home Department Calendar 








These calendars differ from most calen- 


. dars in their compact usefulness, their 


low price, and the material on the 
monthly leaves. 

Each leaf bears beautiful quotations 
from poems and prose of helpfulness, 
the Uniform International n loca- 
tion and Goldén Text for each Sunday 


_ of the month, and a Scripture reading 


for each day of the month. 

The calendar measures 54%x8Y inches, 
and has a small eyelet at the top, so it 
can be hung up anywhere. The cover 
of each is printed in red and black. The 


’ Sunday-School Calendar has an illustra- 
' tion of'“ David and Goliath,” and the 


Home Department of “ Ruth and 


* Naomi.” They differ only in the spe- 
: cially designed covers for each purpose. 


The regular price of the calendar is 


_ ten cents each, $1.00 a dozen, $8.00 a 


eee, a In order to close 
ce on hand, we have made 


| § cents each 
50 cents a dozen 
$4.00 a hundred 
postpaid 
Order NOW, for the supply is limited. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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claws and six little pink disks on each paw 
which enabled him to run like a fly, head 
downward. His eyes were big and brown 
and lustrous and he had flappy, pinky-gray 
velvet ears, each one of which was half the 
size of his funny little face and thin as 
samer, His paws were pink instead of white 
like his cousin the deer-mouse, and his long 
tail was covered with the finest of hairs, 
When he found he was fairly caught he 
snuggled down in my hand ores queer 
little whimpering noise, while his nose 
wrinkled and quivered. I went back to the 
fire with the box-cover and we sat down to 
lunch together. On along oak-twig I toasted 
a couple of strips of bacon and a piece of 


bread, and when that was finished I cracked. 


a few of Mr. Gray Squirrel’s nuts and found 
them of fine flavor. Along with the bread I 
had a lump of cheese, and breaking off a little 
flake I gave it to Mousey. 

The little nose stopped quivering and he 
sat up like a squirrel on the back of my hand 
and nibbled away until the piece was all gone. 
Then he tried another, while I finished my 
meal by munching a few of the sweet hack- 
berries, crunching the thin-shelled spicy pits 
which tasted very much like raisins. 


5 7 this time it was snowing hard, and, as 
we 


ad eaten our lunch, I decided it was 
time for us both to go home. So I carried 
Mousey back to his round nest, which I cov- 
ered over again with the box-cover; then I 
followed another path back across the pas- 
tures until it joined the road home. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Sete 
To Lighten Europe’s Woe 
(Continued from page 68) 


them, quoting the words of the apostle Paul to 
the Corinthians: ‘‘ And God is able to make 
all grace abound toward you"’ (2 Cor. 9: 8, 
11). « [You and the people of the United 
States. In- a: prayer-meeting that we had 
yesterday we thanked God while thinking of you, 


Mr.. Waters’ reports vividly remind us that 
Belgium is but one of the nations that have 
been war-struck and devastated. Mr, Waters 
says : 


It was notable that whereas in Belgium, the 
great war storm having passed over, — 
could be seen returning by thousands to their 
villages, in Galicia there are no such examples. 
These invasions of two armies have swept the 
country clean, and there is nothing left to go 





Three Reasons 
Each With Two Legs and Ten Fingers 


A Boston woman who is a fond mother 
writes an amusing article about her 
experience feeding her boys. 

Ampng other things she says: ‘‘ Three 
chubby, rosy-cheeked boys, Bob, Jack. 
and Dick, respectively, are three of our 
reasons for using and recommending the 
food, Grape-Nuts, for these youngsters 
have been fed on Grape-Nuts since in- 
fancy, and often between meals -when 
other children would have been given 
candy. 

‘**] gave a package of Grapé-Nuts to 
a neighbor whose 3-year-old child was a 
weazened little thing, ill half the time. 
The little tot ate the Grape-Nuts and 
cream greedily and the mother continued 
the good. work, and it was not long 
before a truly wonderful change mani- 
fested itself in the child’s face and body. 
The results were remarkable, even for 
al, Tg 

‘* Both husband and I used Grape- 
Nuts every day and keep strong and 
well and have three of the finest, health- 
iest boys you can find in a day’s march.” 

Many mothers instead of destroyin 
the children’s stomachs with candy an 
cake give the youngsters a handful of 
Grape-Nuts when they are begging for 
something in the way of sweets. The 
result is soon shown in greatly in- 
creased health, strength and mental 
activity. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
‘The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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back to, Even the Arab has a home attraction 
in a tent, however much he may moveit about ; 
but these people have not even a:tent. The 
nomad's lot in life is rich compared with theirs. 
Some are in Austria ; some .have come all the 
way to Germany. What the future holds for 
them will depend on the generosity of the 
Ameriean people. ri 


England, France, Holland (for Belgian 
refugees), Germany and Austria have already 
received $10,000 each from the Widows and 
Orphans Fund. Part of Mr.: Waters’ work in 
Europe has been the organizing, with the 
help of the American ministers and other 
officials, of relief committees to administer the 
fund. The English committee consists of 
Dr. A. C, Dixon, chairman; Earl Grey, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, Sir Robert W. 
Perks and Mr. Selfridge. Similar commit- 
tees in the other countries guarantee the very 
best handling of these funds: The effort has 
been to secure evangelical clergymen as 
leaders in these committees.. Efforts are now 
being made through diplomatic and other 
channels to appoint committees in Russia, 
Servia and Turkey, in which countries it has 
not yet been possible to complete the plans, 

One of the rewards of the generous gifts 
that have gone from America to suffering 
brothers in Europe is the privilege of giving 
more. The need is increasing. The gifts 
can be epee manyfold. without taxing 
our greatly blessed land. The New Century 
Guild’s Journal recently reported that sixteen 
thousand working girls of New York, mem- 
bers of the Vacation Savings Fund, have de- 
cided to use their weekly savings to provide 
work for girls who have been thrown out of 
employment owing to the war in Europe, 
The headquarters of the fund has been turned 
into a factory, where. nightshirts are being 
made for the Red Cross Society. 

‘There are sufferers in America because of 
the war. And the hundreds of thousands of 
widows and fatherless in Europe are as little 
responsible for the war as these American 
girls who are suffering: - Thousands: more 
may join the. members of the Vacation ‘Sav- 
ings Fund in their sacrificial giving. 

Money: contributions for the Silent Suffer- 
ers in Eurépemay-besent eitherté The Chris- 
tian ‘Herald, 500° Bible ‘Hou'se,: New’ York 
City;, or to. PAe, Sunday School Times, a In 
either case the contribution-should be marked 
‘** Widows and Orphans Fund,’? 
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Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


151. Who made himself a pair of iron horns 
and why? 


152. Who sent men to sing to an invading 
army and saw it melt away before the 
song? 


153. When did politeness save fifty-one men 
° from death by fire? 


154. What lost book of great songs is quoted 
from in the Old Testament, and.where? 


What little boy was saved by his nurse 
when his brothers were all slaughtered 
by.a_ queen, and afterward became a 
king? 


155 
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Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


146. Isaac blessed Jacob thinking that he 
was Esau, and Jaceb blessed Ephraim 
‘over Manasseh in’ spite cf Joseph’s pro- 


tests (Gen. 27 : 35; 48 : 17-20). 


The army of the city of Ai, which was 
led into an ambush by Joshua’s gener- 
alship and utterly destroyed (Josh. 8 : 
20). 


147 


148. Ahab, king of Israel (1 Kings 22 : 39). 


149. Elisha saved the sons of a poor woman 
who' were about to be sold as bondsmen 
for her debt by making a pot of oil in- 
exhaustible until'she had sold enough 
to redeem her children (2 Kings 4 : 1-6). 


150. 119th Psalm, 
> 4 


A. book that has attracted wide notice is 
** Reasonable Biblical Criticism,’ by Willis 
J. Beecher, D.D. It may be obtained from 
The Sunday School Times Co., the publish- 
ers, at $1.50 net, postpaid. Send for a copy 
‘‘on approval.” A postal-card order will 
be sufficient. 





Six Superb 
Spencers 


we will mail 


For 2 one regular 

10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 

each of BuaPge’s DAINTY, a 

beautiful picotee pink-edged 

Spencer; BuRPEE’sS KING EDWARD. 

deep carmine scarict; BURFEE'’s In18H 

BELLE or Dream, rich lilac flushed wit 

pink; Mrs, CUTHBERTSON, an exquisit 
pink; Mrs, HuGH Dicxson, rich apricot 
On cream ground; also one large packet (90 to 100 
seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND OF SUPERB SPEN- 
CERS FOR 1915, the finest mixture of Spencers or 
Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas ever offered. The Bur- 
pee leafleton Sweet Pea Cultuse with eachcollection 


as the 
Is mated fn) teday and kindly name 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
. Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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THE BEST WAY 





It is comceded that the individual 
communion cup is the best. 1. 

Why met intreduce it now? 

It is reverent. I¢ is sanitary. 

The Serv is aste and beautiful. 
The quality of our Service is the 


market. : 
Quality—mnot price—sheuld determine 
yeur choice. : 


@rite for Illustrated Price List 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 
1701-1703 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 
INDIVIDUAL ug wv SERVICE 

YOUR Church use this 
cleanly and sanitary method? 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. Sex § LIMA, OHNO. 


“ 
GME-MAKING, THE REW PROFE ,”* is a 100-pp. il- 
4 lustrated Landeorene. PTO: Home ey 
j stic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 
ing and well-paid positions, AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Homs Economics, so2 W. 6oth St., Cuicaco, ILL. 


ATENTS, SECURED eset 


KIMMEL, 229 Building, Washington, D. C. 


Gye Sanday School Fines 


Philadelphia, January 30, 1915 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, payable in 
advance, for either old or new subscribers, 
in the United States and Canada, These 
rates include postage : 























Five or more copies, either to 
$1 -00 separate idee or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, $1.50 each, 

One copy, five years, $6 00, 

: One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tionai will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 

THE SuNDay ScHOoL TimEs Co., Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in which country I helped to dis- 
tribute a ca of food to the 
suffering people. 

Since my return home I have been 
much struck by the repetition of the 

uestion ; ‘‘Is it really as bad over 
there as the papers have made it out ?” 

My answer has been, ‘‘It is worse. 
So much worse, in fact, that I hope 
never to witness such scenes again!” 
And lest there remain any further 
skepticism I shall set down here a few 
brief impressions of the miseries that 
came under my immediate notice. 

My course in Belgium tay over that 
part of the country which has been 
ravaged by battles, and in the cities, 
towns and villages through which I 
passed I saw the havoc which these 
same battles produced—public build- 
ings destroyed, homes demolished, 

raves holding men, women and chil- 

ren who once were happy in these 

homes. Worse, I witnessed the hope- 
less misery, the blank despair of the 
poot souls who are left behind to 
mourn the loss of their loved ones. 

In Antwerp I saw over one thousand 
poorly-clad women, one in bedroom 
slippers, standing puvering in the 
snow and slush, waiting for food to be 
doled out tothem. In Malines, under 
the shadow of the cathedral, its walls 
full of holes, its old stained-glass win- 
dows now but ragged remnants of a 
beauty that can never be replaced, I 
saw men, women and children gazing 
disconsolately at the ruins of the 
hdtses that once were theirs; poor 
péople who begged something to eat 
of us as we passed. On the road to 
Brussels we overtook thousands of 
refugees tramping dejectedly along, 
weary and forlorn, returning to vil- 


I HAVE just returned from Belgium, 


lages and towus where there. is not, 


now food enough to sustain those who 
are already there. 

In Brussels we saw women holding 
babies a nt to their necks, stand- 
ing on cold street corners begging a 
centime for food. We visited the dis- 
tributing stations, and saw the food 
sent over by kind-hearted Americans 
being handed out in all too meager ra- 
tions. They came in droves, these 
people, from all directions, and the 
clatter of their sabots on the pave- 
ments was a sad accompaniment to 
sadder thoughts ; none spoke save to 
murmur a thankful ‘' Merct, mon- 
steur!” as each portion was handed out. 

ln Holland I found thousands of 
men, women and children refugees 
from Belgium htiddled in retaining 
camps and on barges, some refined, 
some coarse and brutalized, ali sleep- 
ing together without partitions to in- 
sure the least privacy. 

Four hundred men, women and chil- 
dren slept in the hold of a barge in 
Rotterdam. Seven hundred men, 
women and children were housed in 
a long, low building at Dordrecht. A 
large factory in Rozendaal held over 


seven hundred. A camp of tents in 
Bergen op Zoom held 3,000, The 
barges were old iron lighters. There 
was no heat, the hatches leaked, there 
were neither windows nor skylights, 
and the holds were miserably lighted 
by one kerosene lamp each, and this 
single lamp did duty day and night. 
Wooden bunks in tiers had been 
erected, and in the middle stood 
roughly constructed board tables. 
When I was there the thermometer 
was standing several degrees below 
freezing point, and the people, par- 


roads where the battles had raged and 
as we drove through the ruined vil- 
lages it was like going to a funeral 
with the cemetery a long way out, In- 
deed, the country was one huge bury- 
ing ground, lways between the 
ruined houses we could see graves. 
Graves, graves, graves! In some would 
be stuck a bayonet with a Belgian sol- 
dier’s cap hanging on it. Above others 
were rough white crosses, rudely in- 
scribed, ‘‘ To the memory of a Belgian 
soldier.” On one grave was a child's 
shoe, poor little mark of its parents’ 


The Sunday School Times said: 


**We in America have scarcely awakened yet 
to the heartbreaking sorrow that is sweeping 
like a flood over the Silent Sufferers in Europe. 
The Christian Herald of New York is doing a 
noble work in summoning the American public 
to immediate activity in behalf of these over- 


whelmed sufferers. 


‘We are thanking God that our nation is 
spared the horrors and suffering of this tragic 
war. Let us show forth our thankfulness by 
caring as our Lord may direct for those in need.”’ 


ticularly the little children, suffered 
constantly from the damp,. There was 
no fire to dry their wet feet. 

Arrived: in :Antwerp,:' we went to a 


hotel and hired what the inhabitants 
call a Zeppelin parlor (a 
e 


reom on the top floor of a hotel) pre- 
paratory to = the night. On the 
way to the hotel we saw a great line, 
six deep, of women of all ages, stand- 
ing in one of the main streets waiting 
for the daily ration. It had been snow- 
ing and a few flakes were still in the 
air. Where the women stood the snow 
had been trampled into slush. Some 
of _ the. r creatures had shawls, 
some had not. Most of them shivered. 
My companion called my attention to 
one who wore bedroom slippers. - Her 
feet must have been cold and wet. 
Her face had a dull despairing look. 
The whole line constituted one of the 
most miserable spectacles I have ever 
seen. It reminded me of the Bowery 
Mission Bread Line, only these were 
not down-and-out men, but women 
whose husbands or fathers had very 
recently been shot to death. 

We drove from Antwerp to. Brus- 
sels in a twohorse carriage, drawn 
by a pair of animals too decrepit to 
be worth commandeering for army 
purposes. Our way lay along the 


grief. Graves, graves! Orphans, or- 
hans! A country desolated, its trees 
elled in rows to’ make way for the 
bullets... Its crops, long gone to seed 
and sticking leanly up through the 
snow. Houses in ruins er partly in 
ruins with the word ** Bewoond” (oc- 
cupied) chalked upon the doors to 
warn the homeless wayfarer that no 
more could be taken in. In some of 
the ruins women could be seen: grub- 
bing in the débris on the chance of 
finding some lost possession. We 
assed a woman trundling a heavy 
arrow on which were part of a stove 
and some small kitchen utensils. She 
did not even look up as we passed her 
by. In one village we saw a house 
with a hole made by a shell in the 
second story big enough to’ drive a 
wagon through. Twolittle girls looked 
out of this hole at us curiously. They 
were the only sign of life about the 
place. At the door of another house, 
the stucco front of which was spotted 
all over with bullet marks, stood a girl 
probably fourteen years old. er 
peasant face was heavy and dull, her 
dress was ragged. She wore sabots 
but no stockings, and it was cold. 
Another house had evidently been 
struck by a descending shell, _ Its 
whole front was gone and all of the 
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Give Them This Day Their Daily Bread! 
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floors oun the third floor at the 
back, and there, hanging as it were on 
the edge of a precipice, was an 
white enamel bed, a red coverlet still 
clinging to it. Broken houses, Broken 
homes. Broken hearts. 

We stopped at Malines to look at the 
cathedral, which had: sustained con- 
siderable damage on the side that evi- 
dently had been in the line of fire. 
My traveling companion looked at 
some disconsolate nts standing 
mutely by and, seized with a generous 
impulse, pulled out a handful of small 
coins and began handing them out. 
Instantly the place was in a turmoil. 
As though by magic men, women and 
children came running from every di- 
rection. A man with money! They 
crowded around him, fought to get at 
him, and those who were nearest tore 
at his hands tosecure even the smallest 
coin. They were frantic, mad, and 
finally to protect himself he flung all 
the coins he hadleftfarfromhim. The 
crowd pursued the centimes and he 
escaped to the carriage. We drove 
away and left them fighting among 
themselves. His hands were literally 
scratched and torn from the nails of 
the-mob. I gave him some peroxide 
in which to bathe ‘his euts. -We won- 
dered what would have happened had 
we offered. them food... -. ees 

In Brusséls we visited.one of ‘the 
depots where food contri by kind- 


. Long before we. 
reached it through back streets we 
noticed a gradually thickening strea 
of poor people, mostly women and chil- 
dren, carrying aitehete, pots, pails, on 
‘the way to the depot. - As I have said, 
the sun was shining. It was the Sab-: 
bath morning. Externally there was 
every incentive to be joyous. But these 
people were not joyous,’ They were 
sad, without language even. A great 
number wore sabots and the clatter of 
these on the stones rose louder and 
louder as their number increased. It 
was symbolical of their growing need, 
of an ominously increasing clamor on 
the door of the world’s charity. When 
they reached the school house they 
formed in orderly lines and waited 
each for his or her turn, 

Is it necessary to go into detail con- 
cerning that sad line of people, each 
with a heartful ‘‘ Merci,” uttered as 
the food was received, each hurrying 
away with a pitcher or pail of soup 
hugged under coat or shawl to keep in 
the warmth until the little ones at 
home could partake of its abiding nur- 
ture? Noone needs a recital of details 
to realize the misery that lies behind 
it all, of the homes desolated, of the 
hearts broken, of the grief that will 
last through the years. 

Give them this day their datly bread. 
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WAVE of fire over Europe, more devastating than the eruption of a 
A volcano, robbed thousands upon thousands of mothers and little chil- 
dren of their natural protectors, and of their homes. They walk to 

and fro in the land, helpless, dazed, hopeless. This awful condition calls 
for the promptest and most generous aid. Will you now add your gift to 
the volume of material sympathy that Christian Ametica is showing for 


those in such dire need ? 


The Christian Herald Fund for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans 
of the European War will be administered with the maximum of benefit-te . 
those for whom it is intended. -More than four million dollars have thus 


been distributed through the Christian Herald in the last twenty years.. iy 
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Individual gifts in any amount should be promptly sent in. Every dollar 
will be put at work as speedily as practicable. Acknowledgments will be 
made in the Christian Herald as the money comes in. 


We lay upon every Christian heart the urgency of this appeal and the 
greatness of this opportunity to present to the world a convincing proof 
of the real unity of the followers of Jesus Christ. 


Send your contributions to 


WIDOWS AND ORPHANS FUND 
Tue CurisTIAN HERALD, 


No. 500 Bible House, New York. 
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